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Litevature, 


WRITTEN IN THE DEEPDENE ALBUM. 


Thou record of the votive throng, 

That fondly seek this fairy shrine, 
And pay the tribute of a song 

Where worth and loveliness combine,— 


What boots that I, a vagrant wight, 
From clime to clime still wandering on, 
Upon thy friendly page should write? 
—Who’ll think of me when I am gone? 


Go, plough the wave and sow the sand ; 
Throw seed to every wind that blows ; 
Along the highway strew thy hand, 
And fatten on the crop that grows. 


For even thus the man that roams 

On heedless hearts his feeling spends ; 
Strange tenant of a thousand homes, 

And friendless, with ten thousand friends! 


Yet here, for once, I’ll leave a trace, 
To ask in aftertimes a thought ; 

To say that here a resting-place 
My way-worn heart bas fairly sought. 


So the poor pilgrim heedless strays, 
Unmoved through many a region fair ; 
Bat at some shrine his tribute pays, 
To tell that he has worshipped there. 


June 24th, 1822. Wasurnotow Irvine. 





THE OUTCAST MOTHER. 
BY E. J. BRONTE. 


I've seen this dell in July’s shine, 
As lovely as an angel’s dream ; 
Above—Heaven’s depth of blue divine, 
Around—the evening’s golden beam. 


I’ve seen the purple heather-bell 
Look out by many a storm-worn stone ; 
And, oh! I’ve known such music swell,— 
Such wild notes wake these passes lone— 


So soft, yet so intensely felt ; 
So low, yet so distinetly heard ; 

My breath would pause, my eyes would melt, 
And tears would dew the green heath-sward. 


I'd linger bere a sammer day, 
Nor care how fast the hours flew by ; 


Nor mark : 
‘Sabecony fom ths dartuing dy. 

at Rees een ten 

I might have left Leo destine one, , 
And thought thy God was guarding thee! 


But now there is ro as glow, 
No gleam to say that God is nigh ; 
And coldly the couch of snow, 

And harshly sounds thy lullaby. 


Forests of heather, dark and long, 
Wave their brown arms above ; 
And re Ne soothe thee with their song, 
And they mast shield my child of love. 


Alas! the flakes are heavily falling, 
They cover fast each guardian crest ; 

And chilly white their shroud is palling 
Thy frozen limbs and freezing breast. 


Wakes up the storm more madly wild, 
The mountain drifts are on high ; 
Farewell, aublese’d, unfriended child, 
I cannot bear to watch thee die! 
Hawortb, July 12th, 1839. 


THE PROFESSOR’S WIFE. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER L 
It is a pleasant familiar instance of the great law of compensation, 
that in this grim northern climate of ours—thanks to our abundant sup- 
ply of coal and gas—a look of indoor comfort is easily attained, comes 
within the compass of small means, and is quite compatible with homely 
furniture. Mrs. Macgregor’s parlour in the little sea-coast town of 
C—— was a striking case in point, one wild October evening about thir- 
teen years ago. The wind that was raging out of doors seemed to have 
only exhilarating effect upen the fire within, which rosred in friendly 
emulation, and leaped up in bright flames almost outshining the gas, 
though the three burners were lit, for Mrs. M was expecting com- 
a The closely drawn curtains were not very new indeed, but of a 
g red, in which a barst of o< would pick out 
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erect on the rug, with eyes firmly closed 
against the unwonted brill! 'y, did his towards the general effect ; 
and best of all,a round table in the middle of the room, with a snowy 
table-cloth, set out with piles of econes, delicate cookies, currant-jelly of 
ruby marmalade clear as amber, and all the glories of a 
jay raging snag a sense of comfort which 

as 


laddened 
she watched the “ ” and 
Walied for the frat tap at er litle front door. | 
was ven ise the milliner; the 
next by Mra. Gaird, the iow of a United Presbyterian r—. 








with sweet butter and plenty o’ jelly ; but to be sure he’s caring for | 
phy cuypdepy He’ll maybe come for you, Mrs. Caird, and tak a 
drap ly and a bit kippered saumont to his supper. I like weel to | 
look on his bonny face, sae grown as he is sin’ he went awa to college. 
Ye're a lucky woman to hae sic a son.” 
Mrs. Caird sighed deeply. She was, as we have said, of a lugubrious | 
spirit, and much as be loved her boy, she pre“erred to look upon him as 
an anxious responsibility rather than an out-and-out blessing. “ None | 
but a mother can know, Mrs. Macgregor, how great a burden I’m often 
called on to bear. There’s so much sin and temptatior at the college, and 
John’s just so carried away by learning and what he calls philosophy— | 
false philosophy, I misdoubt. I see a change on him that I’m wae to see. | 
It’s not so much his conduct ; he’s kept out of debt, I'll say that; but | 


“ Janet, I am going to be a deal r than I have been. I’ 
sure I don’t know what I can i soa . 

ir » nor dol. Ye maun stop half wage, and no be sac 
wactete’ wi’ the tea. The pot was just awfu’ pa when I got it this 

“ Janet, how can you say so, when you know your tea’s the only thing 
you care abcut in the way of meals? Bat, 0 woman, we’re to have one 
rom ante, tet | My brother’s only daughter will be here in ten 

anet’s countenance relaxed. 

step through the bouse.”’ 

“ Bat the expense, Janet?” 

“Ye maun save ither ways. There’s my wage, ye can stop a’ the- 


“Hech! but it wall be canty, a young 


his clothes have a terrible wild cut about them ; and say what I would, | gither.” 


he let me go alone, last Sabbath afternoon, to worthy Mr. Peddie’s second 
discoorse ; and when I got home, there he was, just buried in some new | 
book he’d got by Mr. Seaior. ‘ What's that, John?’ said I, for it had not 
the look of a right Sabbath book. ‘ Metaphysics,’ said he, not so much | 
as looking up. pe indeed! I doubt they’re just another word 
for infidelity. 1t’s seldom Mr. Senior is seen in church or chapel.” 


“ Not that ; but, Janet, I can let lodgings.” 

“Deed, no; and you a leddy born. It's verra weel for the like o’ 
Mra, Agaew, but no for you.” 

“But I will—I must. Ill pat out a board at » Ae ly fi 
bathers, but I can try.” - See 

Mrs. Forbes did put out her board. A week later, Mr. Senior took her 


“ He’s an Englishman,” suggested kind Miss Mackay; “ may be he’ll no | two best rooms. A studious man—a briefless barrister, he said—who 


care for our worsbip.” 

“ Eb, but he’s a pleasant man yon,” broke in Mrs. Agnew, “ for a’ he’s 
an Englishman. It’s wonderful what a smile he bas—sic a bonny glint 
in bis brown eyes, spreading all over bis face, and leaving a light on it 
ever so long. It’s a0 mickle he says to a body ; but whiles he comes into 
the shop to get a parcel weighed, and a heavy one it often is. And of 
late there’s been mony a letter for him with big seals, forbye ordinar 
anes, whilk are but few ; and I’m thinking he'll be hearing something to 
his advantage some o’ these neist days.” 

“ Nae doot, nae doot,” chimed in Mrs. Macgregor. “Mrs. Forbes said 
to me nae further back than last Saturday : “I shall lose my lodger sune, 
Mrs. Macgregor,” said she. I wonder to see her smile the while, for ye’ll 
mind how she took on when Mr. Senior gaed awa last spring—just aboot 
the time Miss Teresa sickened. I would na wonder if there's mair be- 
neath it than meets the eye and I’m sure I’m no ane to grudge at a nee- 
bor’s good-luck.” And Mrs. Macgregor stopped short, looking round at 
her friends with a sagacious smile, as though to invite them to commit 
themselves by some more definite observation than she chose to hazard. 

Mrs. Caird only sighed, and shook her head ; but Miss Mackay followed 
the lead. “ That there is then, Mrs. Macgregor, and the whole town will 
know it before many days are over our heads. It’s but this evening I 
seat home a cap of real Valenciennes—lI've had the lace by me ever 
since I set up, and no one would give me five anos a yard—well 
worth it is and more, though a little yellow ; bat, said I, ‘ Mre. Forbes, 
*twill look all the richer trimmed with the white satia ribboa’ ’”—— 

Bat just then she was interrupted by a sharp rat-tat-tat, such as Mrs. 
Macgregor’s knocker was never known before to be capable of ; and in 
came Mr. Caird, or Mr. John, as bis old friend Mrs. Macgregor preferred 
to call him—a young man of twenty, and a medical student of much 
promise at the university ; in copsepenta and manner, an insufferable 
snob, or an uncommonly dashing fellow, according to taste, for Mr. John 
was in the very efflorescence of that chain-and-pin period, which youths 


| of his class for the most part go through, and affected a certaia reckless, 
| dare-devil tone, though with a good true heart at bottom, and far more 


| 
i 
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foreign wife, and of his love for his one little girl ; 


faith in bis mother’s teaching than he cared to let her know. His en- 
trance caused a little commotion. 

“Tea! oh, hang tea! No, no; a good stiff glass of toddy was the thing 
for me ;”’ and while he was brewing it, Mi-s Mackay resumed : “ We were 
talking, Mr. Jobo, of a family near hand; I wonder whether you'll be 
guessing who. I mind, two years ago, how you'd be looking at a young 
lady’s bonnet all through the minister’s sermon, though what it was you 
saw io her, or what it is that Mr. Senior has seen” —— 

“ What are you driving at?” barst in the young man. “ Senior—Te- 
resa ; why, you’re chaffing— you must be chaffing.” 

“Ido not know what that should mean, Joba,” solemaly interposed 
Mra. Caird, who never lost an opportunity of rebuking her son in com- 

any : “no fit language, I fear ; but a sorrowful truth it is that you little 
peeded good Mr. Peddie’s discourses, as Miss Mackay minds fall well.”’ 

“ Oh, bother Mr. Peddie, mother—an old woman’s head-piece with the 
lungs of a mad ball!” (‘ Deed, thea, and he does skiri!” chuckled Mra, 
Macgregor, who was herself stanch to the Establishment.) “ What is 
this about Senior ?” 

“ Nae less than that he’s to marry Teresa Forbes,” burst in the three 
ladies at once ; their surmise once shared, ripening suddenly into cer- 


tainty. 
« Impossible! Why, they say he’s to have the vacant chair at A——. 
ene ee ber father |” 


hair is as brown as your ain; he’ll nae be mair than thirty-five at the 
maist—he’s whiles the leuk of a boy in his face when he smiles at you. 
And proud Miss Teresa may weel be, for it’s an awfu’ lift for her, and 
her aunt sae come down in the warld, Eb, but I'd be — they had 
taken him in, as is but too likely, for I’ll warrant he’s gey simple for a’ 
bis book-larning.”’ 

“ Books indeed! books!” scoffed Mr. Jobn. “ He’s bad an eye fora 

y ankle. Cunning old cove. I'd wager my head it’s all the old 

1's doing, and eae Teresa has had no voice in the matter.” And 

e gulped y Ame his y with a sly look, but a sharp twinge of regret ; 
for Teresa had been the dream of his boyhood, and in spite of much foo!- 
ish braggadocio, that dream, in many a scene of temptation, had had 
power to keep him pure. 

But to get at the true state of the case, we must not only cross the 
way to Mrs. Forbes superior residence, but go back four years in Mrs. 
Forbes’s history, and then we can better decide between Mrs, w’s 
and Mr. John’s counter-theories, both of which sound plausible, yet 
neither of which may be true for all that. Four years ago, then, lies 
Forbes, a respectuble widow lady—whose father was a laird, though a 

one, and whose husband, though but the captain of a trading-vessel, 
ad contrived to leave her a snug little sum—received two letters by the 
same post, each of which occasioned her no slight disquiet. The one an- 
nounced that the company in which her small capital bad hitherto been 
profitably invested, was about to reduce its rate of interest by one and a 
half per cent. The second was from her only brother, a bh ne’er- 
do-weel, whom she had not seen for years, but who, after -elling their 
father’s small patrimony, and ranaing through what it had wrought, bad 
made his way to the continent, enlisted in the Austrian army, and mar- 
ried at Venice a young girl of mixed German and Italian descent. 
Every now and then, generally about New-Year’s Day, sometimes on her 
own birthday, Mrs. Forbes would get a letter from her half-forgotten 
brother, telling of some step he had gained, of his full satisfaction in his 
always shewing a 
kindly interest in his sister’s welfare, and proving that the man’s career 
was wortbier than his unsteady boyb ised. Oace there had 
come from him a beautiful mantle of itslian lace, and folded up carefully 
inside it was a large sheet of foreiga 5 a thick wavy curl 
of true auburn hair from little Teresa’s 

These letters were a great interest to Mra. Forbes, whenever they 
came, connecting ber as they did with life and circumstances so different 
from her own. They afforded a species of excitement, something akin 
to what the latest novel wakes in us (but Mrs. Forbes never read a 
novel), pleasantly stirring the vague poetical element, which she 
shared with the rest of ber kind, though quite unconscious of it. 
Even this particular letter, of which we are about to speak, would not 
have been unwelcome, but for that other letter the post had t. 
Bat the two together were certainly embarrassing. Her brother 
lost his wife, his loving devoted Teresa ; that was sad news to begin 
with. That his regiment bad been ordered off to the Me 7 heart of Hun- 
gary, and what was he to do with his little orphan girl of fourteen? He 
bad had little time for decision, he said, and in bis = grief per- 
baps he had hardly been able to judge for the best. The child had rela- 
tives, indeed, on her mother’s side, bat they were fervent Catholics. He 
had not thought so much of these thing: as he ought ; but he thought of 
them now. His own health was not strong, and if be never retarned 
from this remote and, they told him, disturbed district, he would like 


- | that his little lassie should be brought up in old Scotland ; and though 


it was twenty years and more since they bad met, he knew that his sister 
Chrissy had still a warm heart towards him, and would be good to his 
bairn, for the sake of the old days when brother and sister read their 


- | Bible together at their mother’s knee. A friend of his happened to be 


to England at this very time ; Teresa would travel with him, and 
would soe that she was saicly seat on into Scbtland. He thought she 
would arrive about ten days later than the letter. 

An addition to the hourehold, then, and an income, that seemed to 
have no margin before, still further reduced! Mrs. Forbes rang the bell 
for her maid Janet, who had lived with her ever since her ; 
not that she exactly expected that Janet would help her out of her per- 





plexity, being a woman of few ideas and few words—half “ doited,” some 
of the arenas tas ean ana ai Seaneelaetions 
Forbes & great to ber faithtal servant. 


Mrs. Agnew: “that I gainsay, His | 10 


| wanted little but fresh sea-air out of doors, and quiet within, Could 
| Mrs. Forbes promise him quiet? That she certainly could. Heneoeforth, 
she carried on her colloquies with Janet in a whisper, and got shorter 
| answers than ever, for Janet had a “dour” temper, and resented the 
| measure taken. It was, she thought, an open avowal of poverty, unbe- 
| coming a“ leddy born,” to which she would have preferred the greatest 
domestic straits, 
A fortnight later, and Teresa arrived, a slight stip of a girl, with a 
sallow complexion and a small head, weighed down, it seemed, by its 
| massy auburn hair; large blue eyes, with lids red and swollen by weep- 
jing. No beauty, certainly ; the face toc small, tapering too much at 
| the chin: the face of a kitten, you would have said, but for that look of 
| anguish in the blue eyes. They received her kindly, those women 
| in their own way. Mrs, Forbes tried to make her eat a wool sabeteanial 
| Scotch meal, and to get her to admire Scotland. Janet put on a fire in 
her little room—a good inspiration but for the trick of smoking which 
that unused chimney had. Teresa was very shy, very silent, and when 
she answered them, they could hardly understand her, she spoke Eaglish 
with so foreign an accent, German being ber mother-tongue. They heard 
her sob that night, as they listened at her door, heard her speak ; it was 
well they did not understand the words—“ Es iat grausam hier. Bin so 
gue allein. Mutter, meine Mutter. Alles so leer, so kalk, so elnsam |” 
at something in the very tone of the words made Mrs. Forbes shake her 
head anxiously and Janet greet outright. 

So matters went on for a time. Teresahardly everspoke. She would 
creep up stairs out of her aunt's parlour, and sit alone shivering in her 
little room, sometimes silent for hours, sometimes murmuring ber pas- 
sionate German sentences, and sobbing aloud. One day, Mr. Senior, 
whose room was near, chanced to hear the unwonted sound. When 
Janet was taking away his dinner, be startled her by speaking, and ask- 
ing its cause—scared her, she said, for he had never before shown himself 
aware of Janet’s conscious and rational existence, apparently regarding 
her ae a mere caggoe connceted with mution-chops. “It’s a young 
lassie, niece to Mistress Forbes, frae some far awa country, and her 
mither was a German ; and she’s dead ; and I’m thinking she’ll no be 
lang for this world hersel’, puir dumb lammie !”’ 

“Damb! Iam sure I beard words as well as sobs.”’ 

“ There’s no ane in a’ C , then, can tell scarce a word she sa) 
and that’s as bad as damb, ony way,” said Janet, whipping off the 
— with asperity, for she was by no means favourably disposed to the 

ger. 

“ Poor child, poor child!” said Mr. Senior. “Tell Mrs. Forbes she 
may wie ber in to speak to me, if she likes ; I know a little German.” 
And he plunged back into his book. 

Now, Janet considering, for her part, that the sooner missy forgot that 
outlandish tongue the better, nothing might bave come of this good- 
natured proposition, but that the following day, Mr. Senior, going out 
for his morning-ramble, met the poor girl creeping up to her solitary 
room. The wild woe in the eyes touched his kiad atonce. “ Das 
arme Kind,” he said, gently pushing the masses of bair away from the 
pale, tear-stained face, and his dark, deep-set eye softening into ineffable 
pity. The young girl started at the familiar the gentle touch. 
Here she should be understood. ag pm en e  pe 
forth ber heart's too peteg burden. Her mother, ber tiful mother, 
she said, was dead ; her kind father gone away, to die, as she 
and she herself sent alone to this foreign land, where all was so cold 
oud and roar—no sua, no blue 
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had to learn Eaglish, for her father’s sake ; it was his tongue; and 
must believe that the sun could shine even here for the young—would 
shine for her again, and life grow dear. And tenderly passing his hand 
over the drooping head, he ran y down stairs. 

Teresa stood there for a little while ; then, instead of going on to her 
own room, turned back to the kitchen, where Janet was about to 
Mr. Senior’s dianer. “ Who is dat Herr?” said the young girl with un- 
wonted animation. 

Janet looked up surprised, and shook her head. 

“ Dat man ; no, be is not man. How say you Herr? He down 
from above—out—out there—so ;” and with rapid gesture, and her little 
hand firmly grasping Janet's bony arm, she contrived to work her mean- 
ing into the good woman’s head. 

“ The Gade pretarve us! what has come over the lammie! Why, it’s 
naebody but Mr. Senior, who is living bere this summer. Mrs. Forbes 
was 80 kind as let her rooms to bim, missy, whilk was a come down for 
sach as ehe-———”’ 

“ Lives he then here? Always here!’’ interrupted the child. 

“ Well, he’s bere the noo,” replied Janet; “and I’m going to get his 
dinner ready. ye see.” 

“I will helfen, How say you his name ?” 

“ Just Mr. Senior,” granted Janet. 

“Say it one other more !” pleaded Teresa. 

“I's a puir name to say ; but you'll hear it often enough fra Mre. 
Forbes ; she’s uncommon taken up aboot him; and it’s ‘Mr. Senior’s 
dinner,’ and ‘ Mr. Senior’s fire,’ till I’m just fashed wi’ him—no bat he’s 
a quiet-like body too. Bat eh! I’m pleased to see ye, missy, wi’ the bit 
colour in your wee facie!” 

eresa looked up with something like a smile; then gathering all the 
peas into her lap, began to shell them with much care and deliberation, 
while inwardly repeating to herself as close an imitation as ehe could of 
the name Janet had given her. From that hour she began to revive. 
These young hearts, so infinite in their power to suffer, have a blessed 
compensation in their readiness to heal. The feeling of life which makes 
early sorrows 80 is also incompatible with their long duration. 
So itis! First comes the wild storm, and the thunder, rain, with bursts 
of sunshine brighter than before ; later on, no more storm, only the quiet 
cloud, the silent mist, but they last throughout the remai of the 
day! Some train of th t like this may have been dimly flitting 
across Janet’s mind, as ejaculating, “ Did ye ever! Eh, but 
awsome strange, these young lassies. Ye never ken what airt to 
for change of weather—-sune up, sune doon,” she proceeded to 
“the brose.” Meanwhile Mr. Senior was wandering along the 
wra| in his own favourite and absorbing ee and 
thankies about Teresa than the sun thinks of the smallest 
opened out its rose-tipped petals to his warmth ninety-five mi! 


miles below. 

The next three years away with bug little of outward occ’ 
to mark them for any of the dwellers a Mrs. Forbes’s roof. 
however, had a special way of reckoning time, and to none had 
peared long. Te Me. Senior, the days and months were marked by 

in the pursuit of philosophical trath, which was the passion 
lite Yet pp by progress either. bare ere dark seasons 
the thinkio ears Bee to bave sprang some erroneous 
ence, aod each giddy sep bad to be retraced, each difficulty prappled 
with anew. But meaow in, hotre Aa ee es 
his desk when first Teresa came, had swelled to a th pile 

would hardly close over. 
F abo hed bal Severna gnats Gans 

As tor Mrs. Forbes, : — ws in 

know to be a eure preveative against any sense of ena 
liberal rent which Mr. Senior paid two upstair-rooms did 
deed a good deal more than compensate for the diminished rate of 
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terest, but then there was the additional expenre entailed by Teresa, to- | 
wards which ber brother bad as yet coutributed little. So there were 
estimates to be made at the beginning of every month, and ingenious) 
expedients for keeping within them, aud these gave Mrs, Forbes occapa-— 
tion enough, and that lent cheerfulness which springs from a successfal | 
struggle. Janet's great era was the arrival of our missy, to whom she) 
bad attached berself with all the rough tenderness of ber nature ; and | 
the most promineot event of the intermediate years was the scalding of | 
her leg one luckless wioter-day, which— the burn being treated accord | 
ing to ber own pharmacoparia, with several unguents of a complex but 
pre-emineatly greasy character—led at length to a “ sair, sair income,” | 
aod “ fasbed ber ever sin,” making it irk-ome to her to go much up and 
down stairs. And as for Teresa, she, too, had ber own special system of 
dividiog time. Her early years, with their many joys, and their one) 
sharp sorrow, seemed ¢> lie far away—a region of myth, separated from 
ber act al jife by a sbarp lice of demarcation her imagiaation was less | 
and less frequently tanea to cross. The borror of ber first arrival shraok 
almost out of sight. Surely her conscious existence began that day she | 
met Mr. Senior first, when he spoke to her so gently, aod laid bis band | 
like » blessing on her bead. From that bour, the young girl bad been 
his bond-slave. Hers was a singular nature altogether, with its passion-| 
ate overflow of tenderness, and its somewhat morbid tendency to concen- 
tration, which she owed perhaps to her mixed descent, and which the | 
circumstances of the last few years bad done mach to foster. Good Mrs. 
Forbes, faithful Jane’, called forth » quiet sense of gra'tiude, but nothing | 
more ; the girls she had met at the classes to which she had been sent, 
shocked ber inoate refinement by their loud voices and boisterous mirth ; | 
their brothers were more repugnant still; wortby Mr. Peddie had upoa| 
her spirits the effect tbat the east wind and sea fog bad bad upon ber | 
arrival ; at the sight of Mrr, Caird’s weed«, she shuddered as at uo open) 
ave ; aud ibe look of boyish admiration ia Jobo Caird’s honest young | 
, roused a baughty sense of indignation she would not have known 
bow to shape into words, Bat Mr. Senior! he so great and wise—oh! | 
she did not need that the neighbours should whisper roand of the books | 
he bad written—he so gentle and so good—whby, all ber being was but 
one thought of bim—a thought that grew and strengthened with her) 
ee and strength, she reasoning upon it the while as little as upon 
rounding of ber slight figure to a richer symmetry, or the clearer 
colouring put by the northern breezes into her delicate face. Euougb 
for ber that every day she caw him ; that, sitting there at work in her| 
little room, she could bear bis footsteps pacing up and down ; that some- | 
times he spoke to her; more than ouce—O condescension !—had bidden 
her bring ber books t¢ him. bad corrected ber pronunciation, or made | 
plain to ber the meaning of what she bad read. 

Best of all, that she was allowed to serve him. her ekilfal needle being 
often employed on bis bebalf ; and since Janet's lameness, the privilege | 
of answering bis bell haviog devolved upon her. “ Deed, aod our missy 
bas wings to her feet, It’s just a mairvel to me how thochtfal she is, 
aye minding to spare my leg,” said the unsuspecting Janet. All the 
Guys ia Teresa’s calendar were now very good, but some—those on which 
Mr. Senior bad oftevest looked up at her with a smile—were hearts’ holy | 
Gays indeed ; nay, on one tr dent he bad call d ber) 
© Dear!” © the music and the sunshine, the sweetness and the glow! 
Talk of romance as past and gone, or seek to confine it to any special 
sphere! Why, that quiet girl, witb ber little tray. laying down the plates 
Doiseleas!y as soow flakes, for that middle aged student in that common- 
place room, bad witbia ber the very same fecling that has prompted the 
Roblest deeds of heroic times; would have walked up to the caonon's 
mouth, if need were, to save one hair of that thoughtiul head from in 
jury. as simply avd uodoubtingly as she set about ber daily work now. 

But io this quiet life there was a change at band, one of which Teresa 

never thought at all, though it was the most nataral thiog in the 
world. The marvel really was bow a man like Mr. Seaior should bave 
buried himself so long in these dull rooms in this ob-care town ; not that 
he should at length be thinking of leaving them. He bad taken them at 
firet week by week, thea on avd on. till weeke had swelled into yrars, 
their only significant record to him being that bulky manuscript, to 
which the last !ine bad just been added. 

It was o fine day ia early summer, and be had returned from bis rem- 
ble with a feeling of unwooted exhilaration. The labour of years was 
finished. book once published, and be should bave lived not quite 
in vain. Teresa was ia bis room, littiag away books and papers with 
Teverent care, before she brought up the tea-thinge. “ Who will ever 

you, little mioistering sp rit, with your quiet step and your 
ways’ One must miss you much.” 
& glad beatiog of the heart, she could not answer quite at once : 
“1 am not going om, 

* No, bat I am. you Inform your aunt that bustoess takes me 
suddeuly to London ; ——e up my snug rooms in a week’s time— 
but I leave early to-morrow ?”’ 

No soewer, only a gayping for breath. Looking up, be saw that she 
| oe te ag ae time to catch her before her fall, and to lay her oa 
the sofa; he ran down to Mrs. Forbes’s parlour. Mrs. Forbes was 
out, Sbould be semmon Janet? No; be recoiled from that ; the child 
would soon revive. The child! ob, she was no child that creatare 
lying there. For the first time he sees her as she really is. Her long 
hair broken away in heavy masses from the slight comb that held it 
Up-—the blue eyes are nearly closed. What a depth of shadow their 
long lushes cast on the smooth white cheek! She bas fainted quite 
away. He wheels the sofa to the opea window, chafes the little lifeless 
pom 6 kisees the cold brow with something of a father’s tenderness. 
This delicate graceful form, it pains bim to think that it should bave 
ever uodergove any fatigue for him. Stay! she revives—he is glad he 
did not call Janet—the colour is returning to ber lipe—she tries to rise. 
“ Lie still, dear Teresa.” Her eyes opea—how deep their blur is! As 
they meet bis. very, very slowly the tears gather. “ You are pot well, 

child. You have been over exertiog yourself. I am glad I am go- 
away—you will have less trouble.” is glad he is going away ! 
be tears are frozen by the bitter words; he fears she is going to faint 
agaio. “I sball be very anxious about you, Teresa. I sball often think 
of you, and wouder bow you are getting on.” How she smiles on him! 
What worship there is in those blae eyes! He sees their beauty only. 
Where is bis insight, his knowledge of human nature? He would do 
anything be could to cheer ber ; bat he is so — the dark, ten to 
one his next words will give ber further pain. “ I hope some kind plea- 
tant ladies will be the next occupant of these rooms—not a dull recluse, 
Bot a book worm like myself. You will all be glad to get rid of me.| 
You are better now; you feel that you can walk down stairs? You 
should go to bed at once, poor cbild. You will not, of course, think of 
rising to-morrow. I shall be off too early. Janet will see tome. I 
Will say good-bye now. Lebea Sie wohl. liebes Madchen.” He took her 
hand kiwdly. Did bis lips touch her bair? She thougbt eo ; bat every- 
thing torned round as the door closed ; and makiog ber way to ber owo 
little room, she very nearly fainted away again. 

When Mre. Forbes returued from a loog frieadly chat with Mrs. Mac- 
os the way, sbe found unwelcome tidings awaiting ber—-Mr. 

was to leave very early the next moroing. How strangely sud- 
dea! though, to be eure, be bad only taken the lodgings from week to 
Week ail (bese years, stipulating after the first month or so for the power 
of giving them up wheuever be liked. It was a grievous loss, though. 

f, the last letter from Hungary did enclose a remittance, and 
hinted at some bright prospect, to be further explained in the next. 
“ We must hope for the best, Janet. We could not expect that Mr. Se- 
nior would stay with us always. Don't look so dour about it.” 
» “It’s no about that; he muy gang to the world’s end for me. But 
missy je no in ber ordioar’ the night. I dinna ken what's come ower 
her. She's white, white, aod trembles as if she'd seen a ghaist.”” 

* Dear, dear,” said Mra Forbes, “I hope it’s not fever. Mrs. Mac- 
gtegor bas been telling me of several cases ; and she burried up to her 
niece's room, where the poor girl bad tuken shelter agaio, after making 
the necessary communication to Janet. There sbe lay pale and sbiver- 
ing ; but she would not—she could not tell what the blow was that bad 
#0 shattered her. She po oy GR that no one would understand ; 
a ap em gee te bed beard them laugh at Miss 

ay about some minister bad ouce lodged at her house. Noone 
should ever know. She could have told him, she thought, better than 
any ove else ; yet when she was with him, she could not speak a word, 
not even when be said “ Dear Teresa!” Reoalling the low, deep-toned 
the tears came more freely, aod some relief. She truly 
told her aunt that ber bead ached violently, but told ber no more; he 
begued to bave the reom darkened, aud to be left quite alone. Mra 
Forbes went down comforted that there was as yet nv fear in the case, 
though still rather uneasy, but without the slightest suspicion of the 
trath. How blind we oftea are to what goes on under our owa roof !— 
how slow to discover a fact where we bave never suspected a probabi- 
+ All night long, the poor girl wept ; when the moraing came, she 
did not dare to rive aod prepare Mr. Senior’s early breakfast. He had 
forbidden ber to do so, and in the burry of be might not 














departure 
to ber so tenderly as last be “ Lebea Sie wobl, liebes Miid- 
chem,” he had said. Walling @ ber clean onan tie ee 





house, and thea tarn round to look at the rooms be bad so long occa- 
pied, Did be remember her? She thought he did. She must live apon 
that last look, those last words ; and she should not live loog—tbat was 
a blessing! The house seemed to her already a tom; bat wheo, pale 
and tottering, she weat into the deserted room, she found, to her uo- 
speakable relief. that all traces of the beloved presence were not re- 
moved There were several of bis hooks still there, and, more, there was 
a slip of paper directed to ber. “ Would she allow these heavy, lumber- 
ing volumes to remain a while in the book-shelves? he would send for 
them some not very distant day.” His b.oks—those on which bis dark 
eyes had rested, the pages which his hands hadturned! She would read 
them all before she died ; and she did read them. Scientific diequisitions, 
metaphysical treatises, grave bistories, a few odd volumes of Shakespeare 
and Sbelley—she read them all, lured on by frequent pencil-notes on 
the margin, which always threw Jight on the text, It may be asked, 
what could so slenderly educated a girl gather from such works as there? 
Bat here was not an ordinary miod, and, at all events, those books, that 
set her thinking as she had oever thought before, were all the solace of 
ber life; only the bodily health drooped sadly. The unwouted mental 
effort, the rising at duybreak to these precious studies—which sbe did 
not like her aunt even to guess at—the huoger and thirst of the poor be- 
reaved beart—ail these told apon ber frame ; she grew thin and wao, a 
blue ring darkened round the blue eyes. 

The neighbours shook their heads, and wondered Mrs. Forbes was ro 
slow to call in Dr. Maclagan, even after Mies Teresa bad all bat fsiuted 
away in the kirk. The fact was, that the good woman bad not ouly ao 
economical dread of doctor's bills, but a sincere horror of doctors, and, 
had Teresa been ber own child, wou'd have felt just as little inclined to 
call one in ; bat one day sbe got alarmed herself. She bad had a letter 
from her brother, telling her good tidings indeed. He bad been fortu- 
nate enough to save the colonel of bis regiment from a brutal attack of 
the insurgeat peasantry, and for his brave duct on the lon, bad 
not only been promoted by the general in command, but the colonel, an 
old man, and child'ess, had said he sbould benceforth look upon bim as 
his adopted son. Further, be hoped soon to return to Venice, and theo 
be would send for Teresa. When Mrs. Forbes came to this part of the 
letter, she looked up to her niece's face for a smile of delight. and was 
shocked to ace a deadly pallor overspread it. “ There’s something ails 
the lassie more than common, or she would brighten op at such good 
news of ber father,” was the conclusion to which she came ; and wheo 
she next met Dr. Maclagan iu the street, she asked him just to come in 
and take a look at Teresa. After much feeling of her pulse, and li-ten- 
ing to the beating of ber heart, the doctor looked rather grave ; but he 
sent no doctor's stuff, only prescribed plen'y of fresh air and exercire, 
and, above all, ‘to keep ber miod easy.” “Keep ber mind easy, in- 
deed !” said Mrs, Forbes to Janet—* the nonsense those doctors talk! If 
it had been me, now, with my anxieties and on-looking ; but the poor 
lassie bas not a care—how shoald she ? She just lives oa like a lily of 
the field, as we're all told to do.” 

“ Ay,” granted Janet, “ the doctor’s nae warlock. I'd ha’e thocht 
better of bim if he’d ordered jast a drap toddy, to pit some colour into 
the pair lammie’s white face,” 

Toe summer bad now worn on and on, till the September-days closed 
fo short and dull. Teresa faded like the flowers, but still weut about as 
usual, Ooe afternoon, when she was dusting aod re-arranging the books 
so sacred to her, she was startled by a ring at the bell ; like Mr. Senior’s 
bell, bat that could not be—that was impossible. No; that is bis voice 
at the door ; ehe bears Janet bid him “just g» ben” and take them. It 
is he ; he bas come for bis books, He started when he saw ber koeeling 
there—he had met Mr. Maclagan, who had shaken his head about ber— 
but so pale, so hollow eyed, so changed ; he bad not expected this. 
Helpiog ber to rise—* You have been ill; you bave not been taking 
care of yourself, Teresa.” The teoder voce—the voice she had so 
yearoed to bear once more—the hears it, she is not dreaming; the joy 
is too great for words. “I bave come back for my books, Teresa, come 
back for one night, just to have a look at my old haunts. I am staying 
at the hotel till to-morrow. I bave been ached to stand for the vacant 
chair at A——. If I get it, we shall not be very distant from each other. 
I shall ren over sometimes to little quiet C—.” 

Quick as lightening, ber father’s letter, ber probable recall to Italy, 
flash through ber miod. No, she cannot bear it. She is at bis fee.: “I 
love you—I have always loved you! It is not life withoat you! Take 
me with you where you go; I will be yoar servant. Ob, I can work ; I 
will get strong. Take me with you, or I die—I die.” 

If the carpet at Mr, Sealor’s feet had yawned into « hideous 
abyes; if the sea-breeze that blew in bad carried bim off on its = 
through that open window ; if any other portent more remarkable 
bad suddenly occurred, be could not have been more utterly amazed. 
But the first impulse of his generous nature was to screen the poor sup- 
pliant from all eyes and ears less tender than bis owo. He raised ber, 
tried tocalm her, promised ber that sbe should see bim agaio—that she 
should not be parted from him ; implored ber to bide her agitation from 
ber auot—not to speak to ber on the subject ; eaid be would return oa 
the morrow ; rushed down siairs, calliog out to Jacet that be bad taken 
the books be wanted, and would send the next day for the rest, and went 
back to the botel, there to pace up and down tbroagh one of the most 
distracted nights that ever fell to metapbysician’s lot. Teresa was a 
long \ime sleepless too, bat only from too great bappiness. She should 
go with him theo, and be his servaot. He bad promised ber that she 
should not be parted from him. There came, iodeed, from time to time 
a shuddering fear of what ber aunt or her father might say; bat bis 
promise seemed to her stronger than any obstacle, aud she fell asleep, 
to dream sweet dream: of lite-loog service. 

The next morning Mr. Sen or called early, and asked to see Mrs. 
Forbes. What that worthy woman’s amazement was when he 
to ask ber consent to bis marriage with her olece Teresa, no jadicious | 
story-teller would embarrass himself by trying to deseribe. “ You have 
no objection, Mrs. Forbes; you do not anticipate any from her father ft’ 

“On, sir, I'm just enable to say what I thiak of the poor girl’s good | 
fortune—the houour to ua all ; and I can answer for my brother as for 
myself, but she’s such a strange lassie. I've never right!y known what 
to make of ber, and she ’|l maybe not view it io a right light.” 

“ You thiak me too old for her?” rejoined Mr. Scaior, rejoicing that | 
Teresa’s secret was safe, 

* No, sir, not one day too old. But she’s jast so unlike other girls, 
and of late she’s been co frail aud tearful. She may bave thought of | 
tviee; bat I do not think such a thing as marriage bas ever crossed her 











“ You will let me speak to her, then; and if she answers as we wish, 
we will keep our own counsel, Mrs. Forbes. I will return to my old | 
quarters, I bave a good deal of writing before me, and the wedding 
can be got over some morning quickly, without any one being the wiser. 
I think we sball all prefer that,” 

That day-month was the occasion of Mrs. Macgregor’s tea-party, aod | 
as we bave seen, spite of all precautions taken, the neighbours were not 
without some inkling of what was going oo. While they were discuss- 
ing the matver, Mr. Jobo Caird and Mrs. Agnew each stoutly maiataia- 
lng the reasooablenesss of their own poiat of view, Mr. Senior sits busily 
writing in the long-accustomed room, page after page getting quickly 
covered over. He is writiog the lectures he will bave to deliver at 
A—— at the opening of the session in November. Teresa sits near bim. | 
bat a little out of bis sight ; she has a piece of work in ber band, bat | 
sbe bas dropped it to watch that graod thoughtful brow ti 
a few moments over the deep set « 
the clear, forcible words erystallise round the supple thought, aod the 
pen flies on faster than before. Teresa sits rapt ia speechless worsbip. 
The fire-light is playing on the glossy coils of ber aubarn bair, the 
roendoess of the smooth cheek, the delicate curve of the parted lips. 

By and by, Mc, Senior throws down bis pen and pushes those close- 
covered sheets away. “Teresa!” She is there—she is kneeling before 
him, she is looking with those innocent blue eyes into bis. * You should 
be more to me than all my books,” he sighs, beading down to the fair 





f t fuce. 
wo or three days later, they were married. 
a 
PALAONTOLOGY. 


Professor Owen bas lately concluded a course of lectares on Palgwon- 
tology at the Government School of Mines, London. The chief sadject 
of ths discourse was the extinct drupeds whose jas bave been 
recently d scovered in the caverns of Australia, aod in tbe auriterous aud 
other tertiary deposits ot that couatry. All the «p-cies whieh be bud re- 
constructed those fossile belonged 


trom to the same low group of mam- 
malia, with small brains, wanting the called “ great 


commissure” ia (he rest of the class to which the living marsupial quad- 
ra) 





mareupial species is indigenous to the contincats of Europe, 
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sessing a pouch in which the young were protected 


pecaliar 
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beasts,” The American especies a!l belong to one geaus, called 
, . They are small insectivorous quadrupeds, aud most of them 
w 0 trees. 
When Captain Cook and Sir Joseph Banks returned from the 
-pavigatory verses ia which ye! Bay was discovered, 
other marsupi 


time after birth, whence the name Maraupialia, signifying at 


information mals which lived ia p>. aod 
especially that called the “ kangaroo,” so remarkable for the length and 
streng'h of the hiad legs and tail. The subsequent travellers and set- 
tlers in Australia soon transmitted additicoal information, with speci- 
meas of the peculiar marsupial quadrupeds of that coativent, ao that the 
Marsupialia are now known as an extensive order, the of which 
are restricted to America, Australia, Tasmania, New Guinea, and a few 
islands extending thence towards Asia. 

The principal genera were thea described, some being carniv 
others iusectivorour, others frugivorous or feediog on buds and leaves, 
others herbivorous, others burrowing and liviog on roots, The o ms 
( Didelphys) are peculiar to America ; pone are foand in ‘Australade. The 
greatest number and divereity of marsupial quadrupeds exist in Australia 
aod Tasmania, 

Of the present known existing Marsupialia, the largest species are the 
great kangaroo (Macropus Mujor). familiar to most by living specimens 
io menageries and zoological gardens, aod the tbylacine, or hyena of the 
Tasmaviao colouist ; the latter is carnivorous, and about the size of 
the shepherd's dog ; most of the Marsupialia are smaller than the common 

t. 


cal 
Professor Owen then proceeded to give a his! of the discovery of 
fossil remaios of animals in pert The frat which be noticed was 
that made by Mojor, afterwards Sir Thomas, Mitchell, the Surveyor Ge- 
neral of Australia io 1831. La his first exploriog expedition, this travel- 
ler discovered extenrive caves in a limestone district of Wellington 
Valley, and in the breceias of the caves he found maoy fossil bones and 
teeth, which were submitted to Professor Owen’s iuapection, and de- 
scribed by him in the appendix to the t of the expedition pub- 
lished by Sir T. Mitchell io 1838. Among these cave fossils Professor 
Owen bad discovered remains of the phalaoger ( Phalangista), the wombat 
( Phascolomys), the potoroo ( i ), ihe kangaroo ( Macropus), the 
aod Thylacinus. But, although the fossils were referable to the 
foregoing existing geoera, they. were all different from any species now 
known. Among the kangaroos were two es which were much larger 
than the Macropus Major; the remains of Dasyurus were larger than 
those of the D. ursinus, which is now the largest living species, and is pe- 
culiar to Tasmania, The inus, also, was by this discovery known 
to bave formerly lived in Australia, as well as in Tasmania, to which it 
is now restricted. Bat, besides the foregoing fossils, there was a sin; 
tooth, aa incisor or tusk of some quadruped, which must have equalled a 
large ox or @ rhinoceros in size. To this tooth Professor Owea perceived 
- characters as led him to fouod upon it a new genus, which he termed 


1a 1844 Professor Owen received some fossils from Dr. Hobson, of 
Melbourne, which bad been discovered in sinkiog @ well at Mount Mace- 
don, near Port Philip. These fossils included a portion of the lower 
jaw, having an incisive tusk in situ, identical in shape and structure with 
that on which the genus bad been founded, and also molar 
teeth, resembling ia form those of the kangaroo, but with geoeric modi- 
fications. This confirmation of the former existence in Australia of a 
gigaotic marsupial herbivorous quadraped allied to the kangaroo was 
commupicate to the British Assuciation at their meeting in 1844, and 
was noticed ia the Annals and Magazine of Natural History for October, 
1844. In the same paper Professur Owen stated that be bad reseived 
fiom Sir Thomas Mitchell some Aastraliaa tossils, indicative of a second 
genus of large marsupial quadrupeds, which he described under the 
name Nototherium. 

Althoago the molar teeth in both the Diprotodon and Nototherium pre- 
treated the same tworidged type as ia the kangaroo, they differed in 
wanting the smaller connecting ridge ; and Professor Owen was led to 
infer, from the structure of the and ealcaneum (two of the ankle 
bones), that the biod limbs differed in a greater degree from those of 
the present kangaroos. The above named tarsal bones bad been trans- 
mitted, with other fossil boues, from Moreton Bay by Sir Thomas Mit- 
chell; they presented marsupial characters, and by their size might 
have belooged to either the oc Nototherium. Ia the kangaroos 
these ankle bones have peculiarities associated with the very loog hiad 
legs ; bat vhe large fossil ones resembled more those of the wombat 
wheuce Professor Owen inferred that the Di must have had 
biod limbs more nearly equal in length to the fore limbs. Subsequeat 
“ita hr re eng ho Ds 

oO a Mr. Turner t Downs to Sydi 
South Wales, a large collection of fossil boues, chiefly obial 
Kiog’s Creek, a tributary of the Condamine River, 
Theee downs are extensive, slightly uadulated plains cov 
bage developed frum a rich black soil contaiaing ¢ acretions of 
ate of lime. Ranges of low bills, with sudden slopes and fi 
cones formed of basaltic rock, resting on a thie or trachytic 
accompany the shallow valleys, and bear an open forest formed of var'- 
Qs species of rather stuated The plains are filled with an 
atluviam of great depth, wells of 60 feet deep having been sa 
The plains in which the fors.le have been found are those distinguished 
by the creeks called Hodgson's, Campbell's, Isaac's, K 
&c. These crecks traverse tbe plains on the west side of the Condam- 
ine, into which they fall, The fossils are fouod in the beds of the creeka, 
particularly in the mud of the dried-up waterholes, or among bedé of 
tracbytic pebbles, which are overlaid by layers of clay and loam with 
marly coucretions, above which is the rich black sarface-soil. 

Fossil bivalve and univalve sbelis are found associated with and 
sowetimes cemented to the bones ; but they are of the same species as 
those still existing in the present creeks aad waterholes. 

The most extraoidinary of the foasils broaght from King’s Creek by 
Mr. Turner was an almost entire ekall of the Diprotodon Australis, The 
length was three feet ; the two great anterior tusks, whence the name 
* Diprotodon,” proj: cted a few inches beyond that length. Bebiod these 
turks were two smailer incisors in each bone ; but these 
six upper inci were opposed, as in the kangaroo, by a siogle pair of 
large incisors in the lower jaw. 

The characters of this extraordinary cranium were described by Pro- 
fessor Owen, and illustrated by drawiogs of the natural size. A descend- 
ing process of the zygomatic arch was pointed out as illustrating the 
affi sities of the Diprotodon with the My-ropus or the kangaroos. 

With this skull bad been found a large bladebone 2 feet 4 inches long, 
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a bumeras 2 feet 2 inches in length, atemur 2 feet 5 inches ia 
remaikable fur the great extent of the neck ; several vertebra 
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ividaal. 

This collection of bones, when brought to Sydney, was noticed by 
the Rev. Mr. Ciarke and by Mr. Macleay in letters ia the Sydney 
Heraid, and plaster casts were taken of the chief specimens. The 
whole collection was parchased of Mr. Taraer by a Mr. Boyd, who was 
about to return to on 
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a kind of short ped late appendage to the rest of the | 
~* i in a remarkable manner in both vertical and lateral ex- 
tents towards jts fore extremity. The cavity of the nose was divided by 
a bony septum as in one epecies of wombat. 

Thas were established proofs of the former existence in Australia of 
two of herbivorous marsupial — — the eres tem 

portions ; one a ey ) equalling or surpassing in size the largest 
ivisg rhinoceros, ts other (Nototherium) equalling the ox or tapir. Prof. 
Owen next referred to some fossils included in the collection sent by Dr. | 
Hobson from Melbourne, Australia Felix, which belonged to a species of 
trae wombat (Phascolomys), but four or five times larger than the largest 
known existing species. These foesils had been noticed by the Professor 
and referred to Phascolomys Gigas in the Transactions of the Zvological Society. 
As early as 1842 Professor Owen inferred from the fact of there having 
been large berbivorous animals in Australia in former periods that a 
carnivorous animal had co existed with them. In a letter to the | 
editor of the Annals of Natural History, November 1, 1842, he writes, “ Some 
destructive species of this kind must bave co-existed of larger dimensions 
than the extinct Dasyurus Laniarius, the avcieat destroyer of the now | 
ally extinct gigantic kangaroo (Macropus Titan) whose remaius were 
Geasount ia the bone caves of Wellingto. Valley.” The Rev. Mr. Clarke, 
in bis report to the Governor of Australia, No. 10, October 14, 1853, 
“On the Geology of the Basia of the Condamine River,” referring to this 
remark observes, “ The discovery of what must have existed cannot be al- 
ther incapable of d tration, and, therefore, such a verification 
of Profersor Owen’s anticipation is to be hoped for on many grounds.” 

In 1846 the Professor received from Mr. William Adeney portions of 
fossil skull of a carnivorous quadraped as large asa lion. These fors'ls 
were discovered in the banks of the Timboon lake, situate 80 miles sou: h- 
west of Melbourne. The lake is shallow and becomes almost dry ia au- 
tamn, when its bed is covered with a pretty thick deposit of common salt 
of good quality. The sarrounding country is volcanic. The fossils occur 
in a narrow white strip of caleareous conglomerate, traversing the clay ' 
cliff, which is bere and there indented with capes of basaltic boulders. | 





sial. The crown of the carnassial was 2} inches in extent, that of the | 
larges lion being 14 inch ; the margin of this fiesh cutting tooth is straight | 
in the fossil, not indented as in the lion. A portion of the right ramus 
of the lower jaw contained two teeth answering to those above, the car- | 
nassial with an even cutting edge of 1} inch in length ; the tubercular, 


the tarf and boughs required for decoration bad to be kept fresh by arti- 
ficial mean». The botel itself, it was thought, would aot be large enough 
for the occasion, so the mansion next door to it was bired, and the two 
buildings thrown into one. But the grand ball-room, a palace in itself 
for size and magnificence, was erected of solid wood-work in the garden. 
Its roof and walls, covered on the outside with waxed-cloth, were deco- 
rated in the interiof with tapestry, and all the resources of upholstery 
and taste expended in the arrangement of mirrors, candelabra, coloured 
lamps, and every kind of dazzling ornament. The roof, which was 
dome-shaped, was supported by wooden pillars covered with white satin 
damask, striped in gold and silver, and festooved with muslin, gauze, | 
and other light fabrics, bound by wreaths of artificial flowers. Massive 
glase-lustres swueg on gold and silver chains from the roof, and were 
combined in one graceful and barmonious whole with the other decora-_ 
tions, by means of floating draper‘es, flowers, and ribbons. At one end | 
of this pavilion rose a dais, carpeted with cloth of gold, on which two | 
throne-cbairs were placed for the emperor and his bride ; at the opposite | 
end, was a gallery forthe orchestra, There were three entrances to the ball- 
room besides that for the musicians at the back of the orchestra—one behind 
the dais, communicating with the mansion; another into a wide Jong | 
gallery, temporary like the ball-room, and decorated to mateh it; this 
gallery ran parallel with the hotel, and had several doors communicating | 
with it and with the gardens, But the principal entrance to the ball- | 
room was a magnificent portal, from which a flight of broad steps led | 
down into the gardens, where every arrangement bad been made to faci- | 
litate the ingress and egress of the crowd of guests. Over the portal 
shone in illuminated letters the following inscription, in German, which | 
some friend of Prince Schwartzeuberg, inspired evidently by the muse | 
who pres‘des over mottoes for crackers and bonbons, improvised for the 
occasion : 


All hail! the gulden age again on earth ie found! 


So rose the light graceful structure, as by the wand of some architectural 


Ariel : it looked, with its gold-worked tapestries, the bridal whiteness of N 
The fossil in question incladed part of the right maxillary bone, with the | the diaphonous draperies, the lustre and colour afforded by silver, gold, | agony and violence the tumaltu 
last two molar teeth. The first of these presented the trenchant or car- | flowers, mirrors, chandeliers, and costly ornaments of every description, | 
nassial typé of crown ; the second was e small tabercular tooth, situated, | as if it had been transplanted out of the Thousand and One Nights. | he says, “from the oppression and heat of the ball-room into the 
as in the lion and tiger, on the inner side of the back part of the carnas- | There was ouly one calamity to be dreaded: that long, low bank of | which was far less crowded. On a sudden, 

cloud in which the sun had set on the last of June looked ominous | 


enough ; what if the rain should pour down in torrents next day, as féte- 
givers and féte-goers know too well it seems to take a malicious pleasure | 
in doing ca such occasions? What would become of the ball-room and | 
all its magnificence then? Fortunately, the lst of July set all fear of 


| 
| 


|ment. Not more than o 
With gentle Beauty's charm is glorious Valour bound ! | me winuto tad 











bat, It is quite over now—no, not 
along that drapery overhead. Quick as th ght, Count D one 
of the emperor's chamberlains, climbs a pillar, teare it down, and crushes 
out - flame ina moment. But look there—higher than any one can 
ae » What are those fiery tongues darting out from the flated muslin 
— ght over the orchestra? The music was hushed at once ; the band 
a to escape by the door leading into the gardens, at the back of 
the orchestra, gave free passage to the night-air. A rising wind blew 
very freshly in, and fanned the flames into instant fury. Wave after 
wave of fire surged over the whole roof; burring fragments were falling 
everywhere on the light draperies below and the ladies’ dresses, 
emperor had at once made bis way to the dais: some of his attendants, 
bewildered by the sudden alarm, suspected treachery, and pressed closely 
round him, their drawn swords drawn in their hands, e bimself was 
perfectly calm and composed ; attended by the ambassador, with the 
empress on bis arm, he left the pavilion with no more baste than be bad 
entered it, exhorting the crowd, as he passed along, to keep order. On 
the first alarm, Privce Schwartzenberg hed despatched an adjutant to 
order the imperial carriage to a private gate into the gardens near at 
hand ; but Napoleon, when this was nearly reached, turned suddenly 
round, and refused in the most peremptory manner to leave by any bat 
the principal entrance. His decision was no doubt formed under the 
idea that if this accident were connected with a design upon his life, the 
narrowness and seclusion of the by-street into which the other gateway 
opened would favour the pianos of conspirators. The carriage had to be 
ordered back, and thus a cruel delay arose, for Prince Sch wartzenberg. 
waiting with death in bis heart beside N. poleon, who r ined silent 
and unmoved, the empress trembling on his arm, the din of that dreadful 
tumult in their ears, the glare of the conflagration increasing every mo- 
passed between the first alarm 
and the emperor’s departure, yet the flames bad spread with such fright- 
ful rapidity that it was already impossible to save the ball-room. 
Tolerable composure had been hitherto maintained, bat the restraint of 
apoleon’s presence withdrawn, every consideration gave way, and in 
ous multitude pressed towards the doors. 
One of the German guests thus describes the scene. “I had — 
gallery, 
wild shrieks and tumult rose. 


quite ; that is fire creeping there 








Rusbiog back to the pavilion, I saw the roof one mass of quivering 
flames, leaping and spreading in every direction. There was no ti 

however, to look on ; a surging crowd drove me back with them into the 
hotel. I disengaged myself from them, and regained the scene of the 
accident through the gardens. The immense pavilion was now in a uni- 


which is directly bebind, is only half an inch long, and it is followed by | such a provoking contre-temps at rest ; the sun blazed out of a eky without | versal blaze; the flames actually seemed to pursue the stream of fugi- 
the socket of a still smaller molar. On closely comparing this fossil with | a cloud. Every preparation was happily complete, and with the com- | tives. Heavy lustres were falling; planks, boards, and beams dashed 


the skulls of existing carnivorous animals of the pl tal and marsupial 
orders, Professor Owen concluded from the stractare of the occiput. of | 
the organ of bearing, and of the bony palate, and of the orbit in reference | 





to the position of the lacrymal bole, that the large carnivore represented | without congratulations among the younger Austrian officers on the | the fury of the flames. While I stood lookin, 
ee fossil belonged to the marsupial order. not to the placental superior brilliancy of their national uniform over that of their French | darted bigh above the roof of the galiery 


ivora. He had proposed for it the name Thylacoleo, or “ lion with 
& pouch.” } 
hus were completed by evidence of species of quadrupede tbat ap- | 


fortable certainty that not the smallest detail had been overlooked which 
would add distinction to so grand a festivity, the ambassador, his family, | 
and friends betook themselves to the lighter cares of the toilet, not | 


rivals. | 
It was still broad daylight when the Hotel de Légation was illumi- | 
nated, and already in quick, and still quicker succession, the carriages | 


burning together. The wood-work, exposed as it had been to the 

the paint and craperies, were burning like fireworks, and all the “ae 
poured on from the fire-engines seemed to have no effect whatever upon 
g on for a few seconds, they 
[ ; heavy beams were falling 
close behind me, and I was obliged to escape while there was yet time 
into the gardens. Never can I forget the spectacle there presented, that 
dreadfal confusion of personal danger, fear, and agony. Some were 


pear to have become extinct in Australia, the representatives in the | of the guests rolied between the crowd which lined the streets, A gre- | rushing aboat, their light dresses on fire ; others had beeo thrown down 
marsupial series of the chief forms of the terrestrial Mammalia known ia | nadier detachment of the Imperial Gaard had betimes occupied the posts | and trampled under foot. Husbands were seeking their wives, mothers 


other parts of the globe. 

The Protessor, in conclusion, referred to the character, ae one natural 
continent, of the vast tract of dry land now artificially divided into Ba- 
rope and Asia, aud he showed that all the fossil remains of quadrupeds 
from caves and recent tertiary strata in Europe, coeval with the ossifer- 
ous caves_and strata in Australia, belonged to genera which still had exist- 
ing represen'at ves in Europe or Asia, such ¢ g., a8 the horse, the elephant, | 
the rhinoceros, oxen, deer, bears, hywaas, felines, &e. The hippopota- | 


arrivals, and every lady was presented with a beautiful bouquet before | 
being conducted to the ball-room, now rapidly filling. The rank and | 
dignity of the guests increased with every mivute ; kings and queens 

had already been anoounced, and now there was a pause of expectancy. | 
At length the word of command to the troops, thea the roll of drame, | 
the crash of military music, announced the approach of the imperial | 
state carriage. The two families of Schwartzenberg and Metternich re- 


| assigned them. The Austrian nobility were in readiness to receive the crying franticly for their daughters ; groans of suffering, shrieks of terror, 


the cries of those who threw themselves with passionate joy into each 
other’s arma, the wail of agony, the heart-rending appeals for help ; all 
mingled in a horrible diapason.” Many persons were severely injured 
by the flight of steps from the principal entrance giving way suddenly, 
The queens of Naples and Westphalia were both thrown down, and nar- 
rowly escaped being trampled to death, The Russian ambassador, 
Prince Kurakin, was rescued with great difficulty by bis friends; other 


mus, indeed, had become extinct ia Asia as in Europe, but still existed ovived the Emperor and Marie Louise. After a short congratulatory | hands, less friendly cut all the diamond buttons off bis coat, Every dis- 
in Africa. He thea made a similar comparison between the aboriginal | address from the ambassador, aud when the empress had accepted a tinction of rank was suddevly levelled in that assembly ; stars, ribbons, 
quadrapeds of South America now living, such as the slotbs, armadillor, | bouquet from the princely ladies, her husband, taking her hand, con- | nay, Majesty itself, were jostied by servants, soldiers, and workmen ; the 


aat-eaters, platyrbine, monkeys, llamas, peccaris, and the fossil mega- | 
theroids, giyptodons, glossotheres, large fossil monkeys, Macranchenia | 
and peccaris. Australia had already yielded evidence of ap analogous 
correspond b its latest extinct and its present mammalian 
Faana, and this was the more interesting and striking on account of the 
very peculiar organization of the native quadrupeds of that division of the 
globe. The marsup als there represent analogously the chief land quad- 
Tupeds of the larger continents; the Dasyures, ¢. g., play the parts of the 
foxes and marten cate ; the Bandicoots ( Perameles), of the hedgebogs and 
shrews ; the Phalangers and Koolas, of the squirrels and monkeys; the 
Wombats, of the beavers ; the Kangaroos of the deer tribe. 

The first collection of the mammalian fossils from the Bone Breccias of 
the Australian caves had brought to light the former existence of lar; 

of existing marsupial genera, some of which, for example, 
inus apd ius, though now seemingly extinct in Australia 

Proper, are still represented by species in the adjacent island of Tasma- 
nia ; the others were fossil wombats, phalangers, potoroos, and kaoga- 
roos, but of different ‘The fossils of the herbivorous marsupialia 
were of young or not full-grown animals, whence the Professor inferred 
that they bad been Greguet into the cave to be devoured. Suabsequen'’v, 
and ot chert intervals, Is had been obtained from pliocene strava, 
and these bad demonstrated the former existence of mar:upial animals, 
representing the great pachyderms of Asia and the megatherium of 
America, together with a marsupial beast of prey, rivalling the lion or 
tiger in size, aod equal to cope with the diprotodon or nototberiam. 





ducted ber to the ball-room, Many persons who had a near view of 
Napoleon for the first time, remarked the regular beauty of his features, 
bat all were struck with the fixed, iron character of his face. His de- 
portment was stern and unbending, almost that of a man in some fit of 
ill bamoured sulienness. Not a gleam of kindliness in the eye—its 
glance darting straight forward like that of an eagle on its prey ; not 
even a forced smile played upon those inflexible lips, which seemed as if 
they could only open te utter some terrible command, Napoleon de- 
clined the refreshments offered, and promenaded with the empress 
through the reception rooms, galleries, and ball-room in an abstracted 
manner, negligently addressing a few words here and there, and cast ng 
quick sharp glances over the brilliant throng. They shrank almost vi- 
sibly"from his gaze. That stera dark presence spread an indefinable 
gloom over this festival ; it was much like the appearance of some 
schoolmaster, iufiaitely more feared than loved, among a troop of chil- 
dren enjoying themselves at a puppet-show. 

This feeting weighed upon the guests as they silently followed the im- 
perial couple through the illuminated gardens. What was lacking in 
mirth, however, music did her best to supply, for bands, both instra- 
meatal and vocal, were stationed at different spots, who burst into choral 
songs and symphonies at the approach of the emp The Austrians 
had prepared a flattering surprise for Marie Louise. Seats placed upon 
a lawa invited Napoleon and berself to rest; and bere an exact model 
of the familiar castle of Saxenberg, brilliantly illumiaated, presented it- 
self to her eyes; while there emerged from the shrubberies a truop of 











Thus it was shown that, with regard to the last extinct (pli 

kinds, as with the existing kinds of mammalia, particular forms were as- 

to particular coatinents or provinces; aod, what was atill 

more interesting and suggestive, the same forms were restricted to 

the same provinces at a former geological period as they are at the pre- 
sent day. 

Profesor Owen next briefly stated the facts connected with the disco- 
very of flint weapons, as yet the sole evidence of the human species that 
bad been found associated with extinct pleistocene mammals, in caves or 
drift gravel. He concluded by summing up the principal generalizations 
in the fossil mammalia, and elucidated them by a comprehensive dia- 
gtam, showing their geological and geographical distribution. 


oe 


THE AMBASSADOR’S BALL. 

Among the persons of distinction who composed the highest society of 
Paris in 1810, none were more conspicuous than the Austrian ambassa- 
dor, Prince Carl von Schwartzenberg, and bis family. The prince him- 
self, a handsome, stately man, dignified, yet popular and easy io hie 
bearing, distinguished both in the council-chamber and in the field, was 
& really imporing representative of his imperial master, Not less re 
markable was bis charming princess ; a rare intelligence, grace, fasciua™ 
tion, and sincere amiability, all combined to fit her for her briliant™ 
Becation The prince and princess held at their magnificent Héiel de 

, Rae de Munt Blanc, a court—io all buat its name and tedious 
ceremonials. Here French and Germans met on common ground, uniet- 
oe the uneasiness, restraint, and smotbered suspicion which 

the atmosphere of St. Cloud. Here, on the contrary, there 

seemed to be good-will and friendliness for a!l—a moral saoshine in 
which even strangers gladly came to bask. To those who were admitted 
to any degree of intimacy with the tamily, the source of the pervading 
ht and warmth remained no secret. h the splendours of the 
el de Légation there flourished all the simple virtues of household 
asbaad and wife loved each other tenderly, as it was oot 





The bro- 


martere, and lived like brothers and sisters together ; each family shared 
and heightened the other’s pleasures. No wonder that, amidst the false 
of the Empire, this home-bappiness—quiet, pure, and trae—should 
We exercised a subtle charm on those who came within its influence. 
Of all the festivities which had taken place in honour of the nuptials 


ph. Louise, oe of the Hétel | Légation was to be the crown. It 
considered simply as a ball given by the ambassador ; it 
the iéte of Austria bereui? Fe dang of Haps. 


in honour of @ daughter of the House of Ha 
barg. Every Austrian in Paris felt bh mself personally catenin ts 
the success of this entertainment, which was to be on a scale of far 
= magnificence than any which bad preceded it. If Austria bad 
forced to lay down her arms on the field of Wagram, here at least 
Fraoce should confess herself vanquished. The !éie was to take place 
on the te pg aad for weeks befureband, an army of workmen were 
pioyed ia preparations. As the time drew near, the 
Worked io relays, day and night. Indeed, those whose turn fell in the 
Bigbt were more fortuvate than their brethren, for the beat by day was 





opera iu the costume of Austrian ts, who went through 
the national dances of her couatry. Theo followed a pantomimic war 
and peace, where Mars displayed nothing more formidable than the 
honours of victory, aud Peace came attended by every image of happi- 
ness and prosperity. This was bardly over when a great flourish of 
trumpets announced the arrival of a courier, who, booted, spurred, and 














covered with dust, presented bis dispatches to the emp A mormur 
of some conquest in Soain ran through the bly, but Napoleon, who 
was io the secret, proclaimed the correspond to be from Vienna, and 


presented the empress with a bond fide letter from ber father, written pur- | 
posely to grace this occasion. Alter a display of fireworks, the com- 
paoy returaed to the grand ball room, and the emperor haviog paused 
at the portal to spell out the meaniog of the German Alexandrines, took 
his place with his bride on the dais, and the orchestra struck up. 

The ball was opened by the queen of Naples with Prince Esterbazy, 
and Eugene, viceroy of Italy, with the Princess Schwartzenberg. While 
the dancing was going on, the imperial couple promenaded the room in 
opposite directions, couversed slightly with different persons, and gave 
an opportunity for the presentation of strangers, and those youuger 
members of French and Austrian nobility who made their début into so- 
ciety at this grand féve. Marie Louise soon resumed her seat, but Na- 
poleen remaived at the other end of the pavilion, conversing first with 
one, then with another. The Princess Schwarizenberg presented her 
young daugbters to him, and received his compliments on the magui- 
ficence of the arrangements. The princess feit while she listened to 
them that all anxieties and fears with wae to the eatertainment might 
now fairly be laid aside ; never could bali-room present a more brilliant 
spectacle, never could féte promise a grander success. The hearts of 
both host and hostess grew light as they saw Napolevn in the best possi- 
ble humour, evidently beut upon being polite after his fashion. Is was 
now past midnight; the revelry was at its height; the whirl of the 
dance bad completely broken the géne of the great conqueror’s presence, 
Dukes aod duchesses, princes and priucesses, kings and queens, were ail 
enjoying themselves like ordinary mortals. There were silvery laugh- 
ter, sweet low voices, and glances still more sweet and eloquent ; plenty 
of whispering and flirtation going ou under cover of the music, especially 
in the less thronged galleries among the younger portion of the assem- 
bly. Tiaraed ladies, and bestarred and beribboned geatlemen, verging 
upon fifty, but successfully got up to seem twenty years younger, were 
looking forward with gentile anticipation to the supper, lying in a state 
of gold and silver in a suite of baoqueting-rooms, of the guests 
were proud of their jewels, their wit, or their grace ; some women were 
proud of their own beauty, others of the beauty of their daughters ; but 
not an Austrian present was there who was not proud of the ball; and 
well they might be. Under those snowy draperies, the light fell tull aod 
brilliant on sach an assembly as Paris bas hardly gathered since ; jewels 
flashed, plumes waved, decorations glittere1, to be multiplied iutaitely 
in countiess mirrors—ibhe magnificeat pavilioa showed like one vast rest- 
less sea of splend Vague forebodings are rife ia the miods of men, 
bat why should they enter bere ? what room bere for a thougbt of broken 
faith—a sigh for the cast-off wife at Malmaison—why ehould a dark 
fancy see in the cold sbrioking girl on the dais an image of Iphigeuia at 
the altar?) Away with all ill-timed fancies! The orchestra strikes upa 
waliz ; gayer, louder is the music; quicker, and still more quick the 
measure of the dance. 

There is a slight stir at that end of the ball room where Napoleon is 
stauding : the merest trifle—ihe flame from one of the lamps has laid 








intense ; the blistered the wood-work, the stone blocks glowed ua- 
der that sao. Scarcely a drop of rain had fallen for weeks ; the 
foliage in every direction, as if under the breath of » simoom ; 


firemen, balf-intoxicated, pushed their way through the crowd ; royal 
ladies were elbowed by musicians and ra-dancers ; and as a back- 
ground to this scene of confusion, rose higher, fiercer, more general every 
moment, the terrible conflagration, paling and mocking the illuminations 
of the one = ere — itself had now caught fire; the alarm had 
spread everyw' ; and the streets were thron with le 

out that half Paris would be burned down. -" iia ti: 

The saddest part of the story remains still to be told. When the fire 
broke out, Prince Joseph von Schwartzenberg was agra Bed conversa- 
tion with the empress, His first care was for his wife, the Princess Pau- 
line, whom he had left only a few minutes before in another part of the 
room. He searched the ball-room for her in vain, and was assured 
eeveral persons that she was already in the gardens; there mao peop 
a ein Ann: seen her carried, fainting, indeed, but otherw 
jured, into the hotel. Prince Joseph eagerly repaired thither, but only 
peri BI vi gh may hes who remarkably resembled his 
princess. Hurrying back in an agony, yp ped ighifall ig | 
was brought to bim ; the princess had gained in ° 
returned jor her child ; they were —— , when a mass of 
blazing wood-work feil, and separated them. was all the poor ef 
had to tell. At this moment, the torturing presentiment which had 
hold of the unhappy busband passed through pn x} aod certainty 
flashed upon his mind with a light more fearful that of the confla- 
gration. As he approached the pavilion, bis eye fell upon an ominous 
sight—the Princess voa Leyen, her rich dress hanging in fragments, the 
diadem she had worn burnt deeply into her forehead. She had only been 
rescued from the flames to linger a few days in suffering ; and, alas! 
those who had brought her out told that they had seen a figure in the 
midst of the fire whom it was impossible to eave. On hearing these 
words, Prince Joseph broke away from his friends, and would have 
rushed up the burning steps, whea floor and ceiling crashed into one 
ruin, volumes of ragiug fire and smoke poured forth, and—all was over. 

So swift had been the destroyer in its work, that hardly a quarter of 
an hour had elapsed between the accident, seemingly so slight, to the 
gauze festoon, aud this final act of the tragedy. For one minute, this 
awful spectacle suspended the restless agony of the crowd, and while 
they stood stupified before it, the emperor, in his well-known gray coat, 
suddenly reappeared among them. Under bis orders, the strangers pre- 
sent withd withoat fusion ; every entrance to the grounds was 
guarded by soldiers ; the important contents of the archive.room, on 
which the fire bad seized, were conveyed into a place of safety. Napo- 
leon bimself directed the efforts made for extinguishing the fire, and the 
search for the missing Princess Pauline von Schwarizenberg. This was 
entirely unsuccessful ; not a clue could be obtained to ber fate, though 
every bouse in the vicinity and those of all her friends were visited, and 
the smouldering ruins carefully searched. Prince Joseph hovered about, 

pearing now lo the gardeas, now in the different apartments, ready to 
tiuk from exbaustion, yet roused iato activity through bis resiless an- 
guish. Even Napoleon found pity for the unhappy man ; be joined his 
friends in trying to persuade bim to withdraw, and addressed a few 
words of encourageme at and hope to bim from time to time. But the 
presence and words of tbe emperor made no impression on bis stubborn 
despair ; he bad no ear eave for the death-cry in his heart, and for the 
reports—always the same—of the messengers sent hither and thither 
on their hopeless quest. 

Not till the fire had been well got under did Napoleon return to St. 
Cloud. He left behind bim a thousand soldiers of the Imperial Guard, 
who bivouacked there for the night, and sat down to the sumptuous baa- 
quet prepared for very different guests, As if no elemeat of borror were 
to be wanting, towards the mormiog a fearful thunder-storm broke over 
the smoking ruins. The ruin now fell in torrents, and served to extin- 
guish the fire completely. Where the sun had set on that palace ball- 
room, be now rose over a hideous heap of ruins, charred beams, shattered 
masonry, broken furniture, mirrors, aod porcelain ; every chaace bullow 
was a pool of stagnant water. Fragments of lustres, swords, bracelets, 
and other ornaments lay fused toge' in masses. Nor was this all: 
uader a pile of balf burned wood-work, @corpse was discovered, black- 
ened and shrivelied almost out of humana form. I: could only be identi- 
fied as that of the missing princess by a jewelled necklace, on which the 
names of ber eight children were engraved ; aninth, yet uubora, 
with the ill-fated wife and mother. At this saddest of al! sights, ev 
voice was busbed ; tears stood in the eyes of all, even in those of the 
diers ; and at the moment, the last thunders of the storm, two heavy 
cl rolled solemaly overheed. 

ismal days succecded this catastrophe. A universal gloom over- 
spread Paris. There were dark whispers of piracy, inceudiarism— 
reports that the enemies of Napoleon had resolved by one Loid stroke to 

themselves of the obooxious ruler, bis family, and bis devoted friends 
The obsequies of the Princ: ss Pauline von Schwartzenberg were followed 
by those of che Princess vou Leyen, and of several ladies of bigh rank, 
who died in cons quence of injuries received. More than twenty persons 
Ost their lives ; the umber of more cr less burt was upwards of 











hold of a gauze festoon. The light barmless-looking bleze bas vanished 
inaaily {a fow fakes fall, white Count Bonthelapestiaguiahes with hie 
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uerters to supprees and divert it. To the bulk of the people, | 
Maploos's divorce a subsequent marriage had been extremely dis- 
tasteful; and this, no: only because Josephine was universally beloved, | 
but that a superetitious belief had arisea—sbared in some degree by her 
husband bimself—that her presence was the good genius of his fortunes. | 
Already there was vague bat popular prediction extant, that the dowry 
of an Austrian archduchess would be bitter misfortunes tor France and 
ite ebief ; and now the memory of the terrible disaster attendaat on the | 
nuptials of Marie Antoinette, aunt to the empress, with the Dauphin, was | 
revived, and the present calamity considered a fresh proof that fate bad | 
a fearfal warning in store for every alliance of France with the Hoase of | 
Hapsburg. When, withia a few years, the divorcer of Josephine was dis- | 
crowned and forsaken, many prophets, wise after the event, beheld in | 
this fatal festival an omen of the downfall of the imperial fortunes. } 


—_—_— 


A COLONIAL ADVENTURE. 

Many years of my life have passed since I bade farewell, for good and 
aye, to the flourishing colony of Nova Scotia; and the remembrance of | 
interests and amusements in which I ounce participated ; of the cli- | 
mate, uuder whose iufluence I have so often sbivered or scorched ; of the | 

scenery, £0 wild, yet so beautiful, has now faded away from my recollec- 

tion, befure the impression of otber and newer scenes. There is oue iuci- 
dent of my stay there, however, which stands out sbarp and promiuent | 
from amongst the haze that shadows the rest of the picture, and from its 


corner of his dirty mouth was the Datehman’s pipe ; on bis knees, was 
my black coat, the pockets of which be was careless! searching. He 
appeared a good-natured murderer enough, a victim of circamstances, I 
should say, one whose naturally disposition bad been perverted by 
education, and with a keen seose of fun into the bargain. Our compara- 
tive positions seemed to amuse him vastly. He hel himeelf to some 
tobacco he found in my coat pocket ; cut it up with a knife, and lighted 
it with a fusee that he found in my waistcoat-pocket ; took a few whiffs 
with an air of great ioward comfort; gave me a short nod, and then 
spoke: “ Fine morning, mate! Water cold?’ 

I had by this time taken a survey of my position, saw there was no 
help fur it, so replied with a sympathetic shiver that it was cold—very 
eold ; but, as he had observed, it was a fine morning. 

“Tm agoing,” continued be, in an easy tone of voice, “ to borrer these 
here clothes of yourn ; they’re more quiet like than mine. I don’t mind, 
too, if 1 change shirts, as yours seems the cleanest ; though I thiak you’!l 
gain in the long ran,” said he, beginning to strip, and exposing = 
view a dirty, once red, now no-colour-at-all, flannel vestment, ben 
his frieze. Remonstrances were vain. I was ia the water, be on land— 
he was io possession. It was with grief that I viewed my garments one 
by one appropriated ; and saw the gradual transformation of the man, 
from the real unmistakable conviet, to something between a dissipated 
waiter aod a clergyman in the Queen’s Bench ; for be it known, my 
garments were of a sad colour, and quiet cut, and although somewhat 
old, still dear to me. He could not get on my boots; there was hope in 





saubbed ; on Reynolds, “and was received with much politeness, but 
nothing more.” 
Of Sir Thomas Lawrence, in 1789, he then wrote thus: “ He is won- 
derfully laborious io his manner of painting, and has the most uncommon 
tieace aud perseverance. As yet he has had the advantage of me ia 
ength of practice and opportunities of improvement. This is his fifth 
rs of exhibiting in Lendon. His price is ten guineas a bead, and I hear 

intends raising it. There is no young artist in London bids 80 fair to 
arrive at excellence, and I have no doubt he will, if he is careful, soon 
make a fortune.” 

An artist now-a-days, in Lawrence’s then position, as the most pro- 
misiog portrait-painter, would hardly content himself with ten guineas 
a bead. Shee obtained employment in making copies for the use of the 
engravers, from the pictures which formed Macklin’s “Gallery of the 
British Poets,” hoping to get twelve instead of eight guineas for one re- 
sult of the nauseous drudgery. This kept him afloat for a time, until an 

pulent relation introduced him to Burke, whose high approvel of his 
work brought a more potent means of introduction than that which educed 
only the urbanity of the great President ; a breakfast with whom followed 
by the display of a favourite stady by Shee, elicited marked e: 
ment, and an injunction to become a student of the Royal Academy, 
This breakfast has a significance, from the anecdote of Sir Joshua which 
relates to it; and valuable, as confirming the view sometimes taken of 
Goldsmith’s couplet relating to the deafness of his friend, that it contained 
a hint that the deprivation was somewhat wilful. 





peculiarity acd absurdity never recurs to my mind without a smile, | that: I should be able to walk home in comfort, if not in elegance—| “Sir Martin used to relate what struck bim as a singular fact, in re- 


though the laugh be entirely at my own expense. ] } 
eine ic 4 or rather —_ not, ia my time, at all deficient in emuse- | 
ments; the country around it afforded abuadaoce of hunting, shooting, | 
and fishing to those whose time and inclination led them to indulge in 


such pursuits. Ia summer, the preseuce of the West Indian fleet gave | be of use to me, but were none to him. He was now fully apparelled. | carried on in the ordinary tone with 


the society of the town ; and when wiauter laid its icy hand on the | 
noe aw with its barrier of snow and frost seemed almost to 
cut the Halligonians from the rest of the world, it brought with it, | 
too, new amusements to console them for their isolated position, The 
lakes, ponds, and sometimes parts of the sea itself, were covered with 
skaters, With the first fall of snow, sleighs, with their rich furs and 
merry soundiog bells, were to be seen rapidly gliding in every direction ; 
sleigh ties, replete with fun and incideat, were constantly organ- 
ised ; etl e the members of the Tandem Club vied with each other in the 
neatness of their turn-oute and driving skill. Those, again, whose empty 
pockets were a check on their charioteering propensities, took their stare 
of amusemeat out of the snow, by traversing ite surface on racquets, or 
mounted on coaster or treboggin, by rushing over it where it clothed 
some steep hillside. In all these amusements, however, I participated 
bat little; a sedentary occupation engrossed my day from nine o’clock 
until five, leaving me but a slender margin for bodily exercise. Thus 
situated, | used most fervently to wish the six months’ wioter to come to | 
an end, and looked forward with pleasure to the long bright mornings of | 
summer. These were indeed a boon to me; I generally devoted them | 
to bathing (for the few summer months of the Nova Scotian climate are 
intensely hot); and I found that a dip in the sea before breakfast was | 
the best fortifier both of mind and body for the business of the day. With 
this recreation I combined that of riding, so that, on a fine morniag, | | 





was about the first moving thing that the sun saw when be rose over |town? How could I face the enraged stable-keeper, the owner of the | drawing materials care 


the eastern bills, as I proceeded on horseback to my usual bathiog- | 


lace. 
Let no one picture to himself, at this familiar name, smooth sands, | 


boots and a bathing-towel being hardly called fashionable, even in sum- | 


mer—but my hopes were doomed to be disappointed. After many en- 
deavours to force his feet into them, and after splitting one of them in 
the unavailing struggle, he fluog them both at me, saying they might 


He waved his hat—I mean my hat—in farewell, and turaed to depart. 
He'll leave the horse, hoped 1. 1 was soon freed from my suspense. I 
heard him proeeed to unfasten him; 1 heard the animal’s frightened 
snort as he guised different odour of the man. My dog, who had 
kept ap an woavailing bark and growl during the whole of the 
ings, followed him a little way, but soon returned disgusted. heard 
him canter off, the hasty footfalls re echoing more faintly through the 
woode. I was alone again, and then the full force of my position struck 
me. I swam to the shore, my flugers blae, and my teeth chattering like 
a pair of caatanete, climbed tremblingly up the rock, and viewed with 
disgust the heap of dirty garments before me. “No,” said I; “ girt 
with bathing towel only, or in the primitive and leafy costame of our 
first parents, will I retura, but not ia those detested clothes.” 

At this moment, a sharp prick in the shoulder, followed by another, 
and by what Longfellow callsa “sound of wings,” brought me down 





from my heroics. I looked round me—the air was dark with myriads | 


thirsting for blood. With a feeling of sympathy for the Egyptians, and a 
surmise as to the probability of there being black flies and mosquitoes in 
Eden, I rushed to, and pone protection of, the many-coloured garments. 
It was enough ; I needed no other protection; the black-fly legions re- 
treated discomfted. Even my dog seemed inclined to keep to wind- 
ward, and sniffed doubtingly at me. And here was a position to be in! 
How could I, in such guise, walk through the orderly streets of the 


valuable and now stolen horse? How could I, with feet naked and ten- 


a gst 
| der, walk along the rough footpath through the bush? With these re-| to him. An intimacy followed this sing 


flections, I started on my way home, and gaiued the main road without 


ference to the President’s deafuess, an infirmity which as is well known, 
competed or suggested to his case the constant use of an ear-trumpet, 
While at breakfast, and during the long protracted interview which ac- 
companied and followed that meal, the couversation - his visitor » 

y assi om the sti 
tube, or any indication of imperfect bearing on the part of Sir Joshua, 
During the morning, however, they were not unfrequently interrupted 
by the entrance of a servant with a message or some communication that 
required his master’s attention and oral reply : and on each of such occa 





- | sions, the appearance of a third person was the sigaal for the-President 


to snatch up bis trumpet, and resume a look of anxious inquiry aod un- 
certain comprehension befitting the real or supposed defect of his aurica- 
| lar powers. It is I believe no uncommon thing for a deaf person to hear 

better in a (ée dé colloquy, than when surrounded by the buzz of 
general coaversation in a large party. But io Sir Joshua's case the coa- 
trast seems to have been unusually marked, and calculated to im a 
peculiar significancy to Goldsmith’s well-known couplet in the “ 
tion,” which wind up his description of the President :— 

“ When they talked of their R: ls, ios, and stuff, , 
He shi his trumpet, and uly took nat 

Shee rapidly rose into notice, notwithstanding the placing of the earli- 
| eat of his portraits in the “ doubtful’ list at the Royal Academy Exhi- 

bition, and their non-appearance on the walls. He Rotem a stadent of 
the Royal Academy in November, 1790. He occupied rooms in Jerm: 
| Street, previously held by Lawrence. Becoming a student in the Lite 
| School in due time, he received from a fellow-pupil a somewhat astonish- 
ing testimony to the amenity of his manners and bigh popularity in the 
| school. Coming to draw several evenings consecutively, he found his 
fully set out for use on his seat, and on inquiry 
ti named Porter was ated out 
ular act of grace, with aa iotro- 
| duction to Porter’s family,—a widowed mother and two daughters, the 





| who paid him this att 





machines, and stout amphibious bathing- women ; bat rather a bold rock | sustaining any injury, with the exception of a few dozen thorns in each | one Jane and the other Anna Maria ; women of literary reputation after- 


to the sea, with twenty feet water beneath it, the adjoin- | Of my feet; but at this point I was descried by a party of police, who, | wards, 
ing shore wood wlth exoated sie to the ew oe edge, and ont ~~ under the conduct of the Dutchman, were evidently searching for the | 
8 


sible by a rough and intricate path through the bush. This 


The chivalric little student was no less a person than the soldier, 
painter, author and diplomatist,Sir R. Kerr Porter. A quiet young 


not a escaped one. Although at some distance, they immediately caught sight | of the name of Clarke, a Frenchman by birth, was an acquaintance 


place to go into eestacies on the beauty of these morning-rides, the cool | of my many-coloured clothes, and raising a shout, advanced upon me | this time, and ultimately rose to be Napoleon’s War Miaister, the Due de 


refreshing air, the Juxuriant, almost tropical foliage, dripping with dew ; | With all the confidence of numbers. In vain I assured them, at the top| Feltre. Shee was one of the four 


the rising suo, breaking red and hot through the mists that seemed y 
cling to the surface of the sea; the busy notes of the different birds, as 
awoke to the duties of the day, from the consequential chirp of the | 
American robin, a stately fellow in red waistcoat and dark glossy coat, | 
who sought bis matutinal worm in a slow and dignified manner, to the 
quick bies of the diminutive humming-bird, hurrying oa, io bis livery of 
green and gold, to guin the first sip from the new store of dew that the 
night bad provided for him in the cups of his favourite flowers. Suffice 
to say, that to one who saw nature but seldom, those early interviews 
were very enjoyable. 
was on such a morning as I have described that 1 was cantering 
y along the turf side-path whicb led to my usual bathing-place, ac- 
by my constant companion, a one Skye terrier, whose ex- 
gue and depressed tail shewed that Oe Was too severe 
legs, whea I was met by an agricultural Bluenose, the pos- 
the only log-hut and clearing that 4 ty my road, Now, this 
nothing unusual in itself, since I often before 
on him, as with his oxen and wain he toiled along 
y rotted road. He was naturally of a phlegmatic temperament, 
icecendant probably of some Dutch settler, aod usually jealous of 
ving bis short clay-pipe to indulge in conversation ; but on this oc- 
something had transpired which bad effectually aroused him. Ia 
open mouth was no pipe; the oxen were left at home; and their 
owner, with a very dirty white face, and hair on end, was running along 
road at the rate of four good miles an hour, Oo seeing me, however, 
, and as soon as be bad recovered sufficient breath to speak, 
me to tura back with him. He then proceeded to inform me that 
a convict, a most desperate ruffian, and senteaced, for murder, to penal 
servitude for life, escaped from the peighboerlag penitentiary oa 
the ng afternoon ; that search had been made for him that even- 

, bat without success, and he was supposed to have escaped further 
3 the bash. That night, however, he bad made his way into the set 
tler’s lonely house, demanded food, and spent a pleasant evening over 
the fire, smoking the Dutchman’s short pipe, eating bis supper, and 
drinking bis private store of ram. The poor squatter and his wife were 
utterly cowed, and ministered ~ ee = their ype pet guest in 
e ular. This probavly mollified temper, and perbaps pre- 
oad bis faltlling his first threat of adding murder to robbery. At 
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students of the Royal Academy who 


of my voice, that it was a case of mistakea identity, and offered to ex-| offieially attended the obsequies of Reyaolda’ He was a member of a 


plain the circumstances that * age me in such a position, Encouraged | social and “ deliberative” society, of ei 


by the unresisting mieo, on they came, and I was seized, thrown down, 
picked up again, collared, shaken, and otherwise maltreated, long before 
the arrival of the Dutchman to the spot. He, as he possessed neither the 
same amount of valour nor wind as my captors, came up more leisurely ; 
and though at first thrown by my appearance into a state of ludicrous 
uncertainty, in the end confirmed my asservations of innocence. U 
this, I was delivered out of the hands of the law. Still 1 met with no 
sympathy ; my case excited laughter amongst my captors, but nothing 
else. Under their surveil'ance, I was conducted to the house of his 
cole, the mayor, there to make my deposition. Of course, while en- 
gaged whe procesaton, with a file of police on each side of me, 1 was 
met by all the people of my acquatatance in whose opinion I more par- 
ticularly desired to stand well ; my only hope was, that they would not 
recognise me, and such I afterwards found was fortunately the case. 
His worship, with whom I was acquainted, after a good laugh at my ex- 
pense, kindly lent me a suit of clothes ; gave me some breakfast, which 
by this time I much needed ; and sent me home, somewhat restored in 
equanimity. To finish the story briefly, I was the talk of the commu- 
nity, until some other and worthier topic engaged the public attention. 
Of my clothes, watch, &c., I never heard more, nor of him who ap; 
priated them ; but the horse was recovered without baving 

any serious injury, although the owner thereof of course declared it to 
> utterly velael: and made me pay many a dollar for the convict’s 
ride. 

I often bathed at that same spot afterwards, both alone and with com- 
panions, but never without many a nervous glance towards the rock, 
both to assure myself of the safe.y of my clothes upon it, and that there 
was really no blue and yellow form there, with legs dangling lazily over 
its ledge. 

ee ——_ 


SIR MARTIN ARTHUR SHEE. 


Of princely, not to say royal, Irish blood, the late President of the 
Royal Academy could, of course, reckon his descent backwards to the 
O’Shees of Kerry and Tipperary: who were land-endowed long before the 
time of Strongbow. In the middle of the fourteenth century the O’Shees 


break, be left them, first, however, forbidding the lawfal owner to | relieved themselves of the O before their name. In the sixteenth cen- 


his house for some hours, on peril of his life. This command r 
Dated dared to disobey, and leaving his partner to the guardiunship of 
poovidenee, was now careering towards the town as fast as bis legs could 
carry him. His object for going there wae not so clear ; he appeared to 
have some hazy idea that there he would find safety and assistance ; but 
his faculties bad not safficiently recovered the shock they had received, 
to enable him to form any connected plan of proceedings. Now, I mast 
say that when I received this ow’ f interspersed with mavy paffs and 
groans from my still short-winded informant, my first impulse was to 
turn back, and giving up my bathe, to keep him company va his way to 
town, Still, when I calculated on the chances of meeting the escaped 
one at all, much more at the moment when | was in the water, stripped 
and defenceless, I found the odds against the recontre were very large ; 
es, I did not feel inclined to relinquish my bathe—I did not like the 
idea of retreating from fear of one maa, who, for all I knew, might be 
now miles away ; and therefore, notwithstanding the traaces of 


i 


tury one branch settled in Kilkenny ; in the church of the town of that 
name my memorials of the race exist. One of these memorials, we are 
told, is to Elias Shee, of Clanmore, celebrated by Hollinshed as “a gen- 
tleman of a passing wit, a pl t, ited panion, full of mirth 
without guile,’"—from whom in direct descent come the President and 
his biographer. Migrating to Mayo, and settling themselves near Castle- 
bar, they were gentry early in the eighteenth century. Martin, son of 
George Shee, of the lust-named town, was father of Sir Martin, and en- 
gaged, not very successfully, in commerce in Dublin. Stricken blind, 
through capping, be yet married, late in life, Mary Archer (a Roman 
Catholic like himself), of the family of the Archers of Riverstown, Meath. 
The second of two surviving sous, Martin, our subject, lost his mother 
when barely two years of age,—was delicate in infancy,—showed a strong 
propensity to drawing and imitative art of all kinds,—of which his son 
relates an amusing instance, which presents Sir Martin in a somewhat 
itheties) noaiti 








my friend, | determined to proceed. He did not waste much time in per- 
; bat after looking at me for a momeut or two with a wondering 
eo eS one towards the towa. 
not altogether comfortable, I confess, as 1 kicked my horse’s 
my heel, and induced him to resume his canter; it was with 
an air of bravado that I whistled to my dog, told him the cireum- 
of the case, and exhorted him to keep asharp look-out. I confess 
jog over wy shoulder from time to time, as | went on ; and when 
ved at my bathiog place, | must say I took a careful survey round, 
I dismounted or proceeded to fasten up my steed There was no 
to be heard, except the monotonous surge of the calm water, and 
patter of the drops falling from the dew-laden boughs. There were 
marks of footsteps on the g' or traces of any human being. 
telt secure, began to laugh absurdity of my former fears, and 
leisurely divesting myself of my garmeots, prepared to take the plunge. 
As 1 stood for one moment on the edge of the rock, with arms raised 
above my head, preparatory to the leap, I took one last look round: 
there was my horse, tethered to his usual stump, graz.ng peacefully ; 
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posit that pied by him at Royal Academy solem- 
nities, when the chapeau bras, chain, and medal of were parad-d be- 
fore the congregated students. One day in early youth, “ baving been 
sought for in vain through all his accustomed haunts, he was at length 
discovered in a remote garret, diligently striving to stand and balaace 
himself on a rope, the euds of which he bad, with some ingenuity, secured 
to two pieces of furniture at opposite corners of the apartment. It ap- 
peared that, a day or two previously, he bad for the first time witnessed 
some dancing on the tight rope at a neighbouring fair ; and his admira- 
tion of the performance had immediately suggested and actively deve- 
loped an earnest desire to emulate the agile exploits of the itinerant 
funambalist.” Martin Archer Shee became a pupil in the excellent 
drawing schools of the Royal Dublin Society, an academy that has 
daced more than one distinguished artist under Mr. Robert Lacius West, 
whose earuest testimony to his talents decided his fate as a student of 
Art. 

It was a fine augury for the spirit of the stadent that, baving become 
temporarily dependent upon ao aunt, and she lying under the censure of 





, 
my dog lay ting near him. How foolish I been, thought 1; ced 
io I went. Row , itis my custom, oo jumping into deep water, not im- 
mediately to rise again, like a cork, to the surface, but to swim as long 
as I have any breath left, beneath it; and wheo at length I arrive at the 
top, to proceed to free my eyes from the salt-water, before looking mach 
aboat me, for to see with eyes full of brine cannot reasouably be expected 
of anybody. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that on this partica- 
lar occasion I did not immediately discover, after my submersion, some 
foreign object on my rock. However, I soon did. There was something 
there blae and yellow ; its ye ewer legs were banging over the 
ledge— \t was the marderer! I could not at first believe my water- 
Legg 3 eyenvend gues em another rab; still there be sat, a rough- 
look:og fellow enough, with close-cut hair, and forbiddiog face. In the 





ber husband for excessive regard for him, on accidentally overbearing a 
dispute referring to himself, be immediately left the house, almost peani- 
less. This bold attempt brought bim fortune; and, although bis first 
commission was not more important than to re-paint the numerals on a 
clock dial, be soon, by the help of the late quitted friends, reconciled, 
bat firm not to return to them, obtained fall employment as a draughts 
man of portraits in crayons ; and, at seventeen, he was the best man in 
Dubdlio in that rather dry walk of Art. Practice ia oil-paiating being 
equaliy successful, he determined to change the scene of bis fortune to 
— where he arrived in the afternoon of Sunday the 29h of June, 
1 

He shared the fate of Wilkie, of Ha: of Reynolds, and of most other 
proviacial celebrities, for a long after bis arrival ; pursued 


his Desenfans, whose 
studies, and got on as well ashe could. He called on Barry, and was! at the Dul Gallery, occupied part of the year 1801. 


ght persons, including Sharon 
Turner and Anthony Carlisle. It was much to the honour of Sir Martin 
Shee that, for one whole winter, when his finances were at very low ebb 
indeed, he “ rarely, if ever, dined, except when enjoying the hospitality of 
friends.” He preferred Duke Humpbrey io St. Paul’s Charchyard to 
borrowing money from his family or friends. One of his occupations 
was, tem) ly, at least, that of Art-critic to the Morning Post news- 
paper. of his early sitters was Mr. Addingtoa, Chief Police Magis- 
wan lantne~te Rooidget campentias fone ae eee oy 
it is rather startling. Magistrate was sit to the artist, 

the latter’s servant announced the name of a visitor wishing to see the 
former. The magistrate, evidently, somewhat excited by the 
ment, asked leave of Mr. Shee to have the visitor ushered into the 
ing-room ; observing, that it was one of his officers who came to a | 
appointment, and who had a communication to make to him, which 

not interrupt the sitting. The request being of course granted, the func- 
tionary in question was at once admitted, and, anticipating the magis- 
trate’s eager inquiry, exclaimed in a tone of great exul and rab- 
bing his bands, “I have done it, sir! Shot him—shot him dead—at four 
o’clock this morning!” An announcement which was received by his 
chief with an exclamation of delight, and every appearance of the most 


ned | lively satisfaction. 


“ After this little outburst of official emmygee Mr. Addington, 
to Mr. Shee, who had witnersed the scene with some amazement, in- 
formed him that the individual who had been so summarily disposed of 
by the nee sever police-constable, was a certaia notorious highwa 
man, whose depredations the magistrate had set his heart on effectual 
sopping, and whom he had recently taken measures to secure, dead or 
alive. He then proceeded to,inquire from his zealous emissary the details 
of the highly successful operation in which he had been engaged. It 
ap that the uafortunate knight of the road had been, for several 
months past, infesting the localities of Wimbledon Common and Houns- 
low Heath, and levying abuodant contributions ML <! sundry of his Ma- 
jesty’s lieges, who were adventurous enough to iadulge in the dangerous 
practice of travelling post after nightfall. For a long time the police 
authorities bad been on his track ; but he had succeeded in eluding their 
vigilunce. At length it was resolved to resort to <a for the pur- 
pore of securing him : and with the sancticn of bis chief, the intelligent 
official bad, on the previous night,—accompanied by another Bow Street 
officer of approved skill and nerve, like himself, armed to the teeth,— 
driven out in a post-cbaise and four to the scene of the highwayman’s 
most frequent exploits. After traversing in all directions the district 
which seemed most likely to attract his watchful attention, they were at 
length so fortunate as to fall in with him, while proceeding at a rapid 
pace across Wimbledon Common. Deceived by the style of the eqaipage, 
which he, no doubt, supposed to be conveying some traveller of im 
ance, supplied with a well-filled purse, he boldly rode up to the 5 
as it approached, and called to the postilion to sto As previously 
instructed, they promptly obeyed the ptory o1 ; and the robber 
presenting bimeelf, pistol, in band, at carriage window, encountered 
the muzzle of another pistol, pointed at his breast, and the next instant 
fell dead trom his horse. 

In the autamn of 1796 Shee removed from Jermya Street to Golden 
Square, then rather a fashionable locale. In December of the same year 
he married Mary Power, ot Youghal, Co. Cork, a youog lady whose con- 
nexions were more aristocratic her furtune was large. R.A.’s, 
one of whom was Farrington, waited on Mr. Shee one morning, and re 
quested him to pat his name down for election as ARA. This invita- 
tion from one so powerful, although now so little respected as the “ Dic- 
tator of the Royal Academy,” was, of course, accepted by Shee, and in 
November, 1798, he was duly elected an Associate of the _ Academy. 
Apollo and Plutus seem to have been both favourable at time ; for 
Mr. Shee removed, in the January following, to the ious house in 
Cavendish Square, formerly occupied — , in which be remained 
till bis death. The expalsion of Adelphi Barry the Academy made 
a vacancy, and Shee was elected full Academician in 1800. Amon: 
the newly ve eng bow sitters gg | og Pm the to original 
high! pular testant preacher, Dean Kirwan, who, a 
Renoe Eatbolie on his becoming Protestant, held a high place in the 

orders. Kirwan was, one day, while in the 
zenith of his fame as a Protestant preacher, walking in one of the 
of Dublin, when an old apple woman, with a et on her head, who 
was advancing towards him in the ite direction, suddenly stopped 
right in front of bim, and staring at bim fall in the face, while she stood 
with arms a kimbo before him, 80 a8 to obstruct his direct progress, ex- 
Calened WUE 0 vivene aie Bar i> S Sane oF ens compassion, “ Och! 
thin, it’s a great pity !”—“ is a pity, my 
, rather amused at the exclamation.—“Sure it’s a mighty great 
pity, jew’l!” reiterated the mysterious /ruitiare. 
again inquired Dr. Kirwan, “ what is a pity, I say?” The woman looked 
at bim steadfastly for a few and thea slowly replied: “ That 
you'll be t and you know you'll be d—d!” and so saying, she stepped 
on, 
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Shee’s first appearance as an author, that is, in a book entirely bis own. 
It appears that this worthy bad treated Rembrandt and Hogarth with 
some coutempt in bis writings, whereupon Shee attacked him. Shee 
visited Paris during the First Consulate of Napoleon. Going into a 
coiffeur’s, to have his head powdered and so forth, the Professor com- 


form but one family, all the members of which are blood relations. The 
stock or root of this family is in Germany—the “ fatherland” pr«émi- 
nently—and it is there, apparently, that a continual desire is felt more 
and more to unite the branches of this tree, more and more to engraft 
like on like. The title of courtesy of “Mon frére,” by which European 


mented on the recent re-establishment of public worship as a thing in- | sovereigns address gach other, is to become ultimately a complete reality. 
evitable—* Que voulez vous, Monsieur? C” était inévitable. Among the en-| This ressive tendency towards a close family union of all the ir- 
lightened classes religion may be dispeused with. You and I, Monsieur, reeponaible rulers of the civilized world is a rather important fact in 


know our duties, and can be depended upon for their performance ; but, 
I ask you, what are you to do with the ignorant and aad 

The invasion fever was at its height in the course of the next year or 
two. Shee, failing to get up a epecial Royal Academy Volunteer corps, 
ultimately joined the famous Devil's Own, 80 called because the majority 
of its members were lawyers. For some time the ‘“ Rhymes on Arv’’ bad 
been on the stocks, and appeared in 1805; the first edition made im 
pression enough to produce a second in the ensuing year, with no less a 
name than that of Jobn Murray ac publisher on the title page. A fa- 
vourable critiqne in the Edinburgh Review was encouraging to the author, 
whose faculty of easy versification seems to have come to him from his 
father. This graceful string of well-rhymed couplets, expressing 
thoughts that are not very novel or very valuable, in a gentlemanly 
way, is nearly forgotten now, but seems to have attracted the public at 
the time, considering the limited nature of the subject on which it treats. 
Lawreace’s “ Satan calling up his Legions,” now in the Royal Academy 
Collection, was exhibited in the same year with a vast picture by Shee, 
of “ Prospero and Miranda,” of which is related an amusing contretemps 
of a friend of the artist's meeting him at the Exhibition, and in reply to 
“ How he liked the Exhibition,” said,“ It was well enough, but he could 
not understand why painters should send ‘such large, ugly things as 
that,’ ”’ pointing to the “ Prospero and Miranda,” or “that other great 
ugly thing,” the Satan. 

Me. Shee wrote a poem styled “ The Commemoration of Reynolds,” 
dedicated to this enlightened patron of the Arts. As a defence of por 
trait painting they are not bad, but at present veryesuperfluous. Shee 
was perfectly sensible of the superior claims of Lawrence to the Presi- 
dential Chair of the Royal Academy, when it became vacaat at the death 
of West. * He took a manly and candid part in relation to the establish- 
ment of the Royal Hibernian Academy, which is excellently manifes‘ed 
in a letter, wherein he points out to some injudicious friends, who bad 
complained of the preference given to Sir Thomas Lawrence by the pro- 
moters of that scheme, in selecting an advocate with the Government to 
obtain a charter ; he pointed out, we say, simply and honestly, that al- 
though he himself might be the most prominent Irish artist ia London, 
yet his personal influence and official position was far inferior to that of 
the new President, and, therefore, he gracefully enough waived any claim 
to be the spokeeman of bis compatriots. 

The y of “Alasco,” after having been accepted for per 
formance at Covent Garden, was burked in 1823, by a flinty-hearted 
Examiner of Plays, one George Colman by name, who scored red-iok 
lines through and through the MS. in a manner painful to the author, 
and annoying to Charles Kemble, who had not only intended to bring it 
out, but to play the leading part himeelf. It does seem to have been a 
hard case + ow those interested ; but the puolic could bear to dispense 
even with that which remains, and is quoted as a specimen in the volames 
we are examining. 
manly spirit, and did not forget bie self-respect in a correspondence 
which ensued. He did the next best thing : eold the copyright for £500 
to the proprietors of the Hu Magazine. Ruthless Fate haunted him 
even then, for the publication was bungled in such a manner, that the 
world forgot nearly all about the Licenser’s tyranny and its subject du 
ring the six weeks that slid past before its appearance, aud the work 
ultimately got more public notice from a sufficiently absurd criticism in 
Blackwood than it did on its own merits. In the year 1829, “ Oldcourt’’ 
appeared, which being a disquisitional novel, suffered a deeper oblivion 
than its dramatic ecessor. 

In 1830 death removed Lawrence from the Presidential Chair of the 
Academy. Wilkie and Shee were the most likely men to succeed him ; 
and if it be true that a gentleman of education, position and good ad- 
Gress is more required than a artist for the post, thea, undoubtedly, 
the Royal Academicians did right in fixing upon the former ; but then it 
must be remembered that the grade ¢eases to be an honour, and is merely 
a social distinction. To choose such a man has ever been the policy of 

body ; it is rare indeed that an opportunity offers of getting an indi- 
vidual so doubly qualified as Sir Joshua Reynolds. Chantrey, it seems, 
made a p' ition to Shee that the Presidency should be taken ia rota- 
i oy ; apes oye of the whole body of 5 Asademisiane, ne 
of re-electin ear same person, aa prectioe Shee 
clined to have anyeuing aA with a proposition so suicidal, not only as 
concerned bi bat the general interests of the institution. Upon 
this the idea was dropped. little anecdote may find place here, that 
Haydon could never have heard, or Tom Taylor mast have overlooked 
it in editing the Biography of the man who hated Shee with refreshing 

r. There is an ineffable pathos about it which none can resist. 

On returning “ Mr. Shee was suffering from a severe attack of cold which 
had rendered bis attendance at the obsequies of his d d friend and 
chief, almost a matter of personal risk. While about to put on his great- 
coat among a number of his brother academicians similarly occupied, he 
was observed by Mr. (afterwards Sir Augustus) Callcott, who hastened 
to bis assistance, remarking in a low tone of voice, but with affectionate 
earnestness, as he wrapped the garment round him, “ Fou must ‘ake care 
ee 

ilkie was made Painter in ordinary to his Majesty ; and the Acade- 
micians chose, by a large majority, Shee for their President. William 
the Fourth’s intimation to Shee, that he is to be knighted like his prede- 
cessors, is too characteristic to be omitted. It was given at a private 
view of the pictares at Somerset House. His Majeaty said to him “ You 
will come to the Levee to-morrow, where, of course, I shall kaight you.” 
The Trusteeship of the British Museum and also of the National Gallery, | 
and the position of Fellow of the Royal Society followed this. 

Until 1839, the troubles of the Royal Academy were grievous; year 
by year their assailants renewed the attack, and year by year the courtly 
and astute Sir Martin was to be found in the breach. A new order from 
the House for returos—a new and bolder resistance,—a debate,—a 
“ count out,”—and a second debate, of six hours and a balf long,—fol- 
lowed, and ended by asmali triumph of the Academy,—effectual enough 
for the purpose, in a division of seventy-one members present giving a 
majority of five for rescinding the order for the returns. A third assault, 
led by the indomitable Joseph Home, succeeded, and was a third time 
repulsed. After this social popularity fell like gentle rain upon the 
shoulders of the President who so gallantly sustained the cause of 
eens and he may be said to have been at peace with all the 
wor! 

Failing health prompted him to resign the Presidency in 1845; but 
the urgency of the Members induced him to recall this resignation. The 

t of £200 annem from the Civil List by Sir Robert Peel, pat in 

gratifying form of the substitution of the name of Lady Shee for his 
own, was a solid compliment not to be overlooked, and the gift to him- 
self for the remainder of his life of £300 a year out of the Academie 
funds, was no unfit acknowledgment from that body to their leader. 
The death of Lady Shee, bat a short time after Sir Martin bad presided 
in the last official solemnity at which he was destined to be present, 
broke down a constitution never strong, tried by privation in youth, and 
worn by —— in years. The pension to Lady Shee was grace- 
fully re-granted by the Minister to ber daugbt The Academy Coun- 
cil lightened as mach as ible the onerous duties of the chief, until, 
in the eighty-first year of his age, Death drew the curtain, not ungently, 
between him and the world. 











THE MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


There is a ramour abroad about the forthcoming matrimonial alliance 
of the heir-apparent to the British throne with a Princess of Prussia. 
German newspapers, solemn always and full of eradition, inform us that 
all the particulars of this union have long been determined,—arranged, 
in fact, at the time of the nuptials of our Princess Royal with young 
Prince Frederick William of Prussia. It was theo settled, we are given 

tand, that there should be a “ Double Marriage” between the 

royal families of Great Britain and of Hobeozollern : such Double Mar- 
riage aa was seriously contemplated cen ago by the then monarchs 
gland and Prussia, but unfortunately en off at the eleventh 
hour, to the Guten of a certain Crown- Prince Frederick, no less than 
ot bis latest biographer. Indeed, ‘history tells us that German 
Princes have always been fond of arranging these crossalliances 
as we might call them it is owing to the principle which they 
involve, that the of European royalty is at the present moment 
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whole 


of brothers, sisters, aod cousins. The Emperor Napoleon 
directly re- 
more or less 


bot 
of 





The lacklees author took even this in a good and | of 


modern history, and one deserving the uttention of others than heralds 
aod pursuivaats at arms. Like everything else in this sublunary world 
of ours, there are at least two sides from which this question may be en- 
visaged, a favourable and an unfavourable. On the one side, there is 
an undoubted advantage in these family alliances of kings for the gen- 
eral peace of Europe. Though, as we all know, brothers do ti 
quarrel and have disagreeable misunderstandings, yet on the whole, the 
contrary is the case, nature having made the wise provision that of all 
ties which keep men together, none shall be so strong and so powerful as 
the tie of blood. A mere glance over the political events of the last 
four or five centuries shows that international ware have almost iagvari- 
ably been guided, if not actually planned by sovereigns not ted 
by family alliances ; and, that these wars have diminished in Europe in 
adirect ratio to the increase of relationship between the different princes. 
It would be easy to adduce ples of this proposition, even during so 
recent a period as that from the Congress of Vienna, and the establish 
ment of the Holy Alliance up to the present time. This is the bright 
side of the question of royal family aliiances ; but while properly valn- 
ing the advantages ro conferred, we have not the less to consider the 
reverse of the medal. The latter aspect may be resumed under two 
principal beads: the danger threatening to the freedom of nations by a 
too intimate alliance of their rulers, and the peril menacing the royal 
race itself in such unnatural restraint of blood. 

Perbaps to the first of these possibilities not too much importance 











| need be attached, since it is pretty well agreed that if a nation is really 


ripe for freedom and worthy of enjoying liberty, no sovereign or associa- 
tion of sovereigns will ever be powerful enough to prevent such enjoy- 
ment, Remains, therefore, the second and more immediate peril of 
princely alliances, the degeneracy of the Royal race. Without subecrib- 
ing in full to Mr. Darwin’s theories about the progress of the species by 
means of “ natural selection,” it is yet a fact not to be denied that a 
certain amount of intermixture between different races is absolately 
necessary for the physical as well as mora! well-being of the human fa- 
uty he conformation to thie rale has an apt illustration in our owo 
little island, where Saxon, Dane, Celt, Norman, Scot, and Pict, intermar- 
rying for a thousand generations, have produced one of the finest races 
on earth, one sending its offshoots through all the corners of the habita- 
ble globe, and girding the earth with the sonnd of its poy Again, the 
non-observance of this rule is as visibly elucidated in the history of many 
Oriental tribes ; and even in certain instances in the condition of emall 
sections of the population of Europe. There are villages in some of the 
upper cantons of Switzerland, regions sarrounded by mighty mountain 
walls, and tbut off by almost impassable barriers from the rest of the 
world, where the inhabitants have be n in the habit of intermarrying for 
centuries, and where the result bas been that either the race has died out 
completely, or, worse still, has been transformed into that horrible form 
acy, known as erein. With such examples before us, we may 
well fear for the future of the great European family of sovereigas, should 
the tendency to intermarriages continue among them. 

It is a rather curious fact in the history of modern European nations, 
that whereas in the great bulk of ihe population there bas been for a long 
period past a inually i ing spread of equality among the differ- 
ent r and classes, just the contrary bas been the case in the one se- 
lect rank above the subject, the class of sovereign families, Peer and 
peasant now jostle each other in the street, wear the 








to the aa cree 

this generation, looked upon as rather natural than otherwise. 
strangel 
birth of 


same garments, eat 
very nearly the same food, and, as citizens of the state, have precisely | 
the same duties and responsibilities, and obey the same laws. A mézal-| 
liance of a coroneted marquis with a poor and pretty milliner does not 
startle the world very much now-a-days ; and the rise of a lawyer's clerk 
of the Exchequer is, even by the Casouratre of 
ut, 
enough, while thus the barriers which the pride of rank end 


bouds the princes of British lineage, forbidding them to do what is al- 
lowed to the most humble of subjects, and controlling their feelings in 
the rery point where human sentiments should be most free and wnre- 
| strai We do away in our time with so much that is dark and an- 
| wholesome, we pride ourselves so greatly in elevating the purely human 
| above the narrow confines of fortuitous cireumstances : would it not then 
| be a step in the right direction, if we began to think of reconsidering 
the Royal Marriage Act with a view to its repeal !—Spectator. 


a 


GARIBALDI AND ITALY. 
| _ It seems to be generally thought that the absenee of a reverse is a de- 
| Cisive indication of Garibaldi’s approaching success. By this time he 
| may probably have raised the whole available population of Sicily, and 
| his supplies of men, of money, and of stores from the North will only be 
| limited by the risk and difficulty of transmission. It is highly probable 
| that the Neapolitan troops will be driven from Palermo, from Syracuse, 
| and from the city of Messina ; but the success which may be reasonabl 
| anticipated will only restore the people of Sicily to the position which 
they held till it became untenable in 1848 and 1849, As long as the 
Royal forces hold the sea, the Straits, and the citadel of Messina, the 
possession of the island by an insurgent population is only provisional 
| and insecure. The fortress commande the town and the best harhour in 
| Sicily, and it is impossible to take it, eapecially when the defence is 
| Supported by ships of war, without a siege train and a regular process 
| of attack. Through this entrance the Power which occupies the oppo- 
| site shore may at any time pour bis entire military force, and, with the 
| ald of steamers, the invaders can reach any part of the seaboard, before 
| preparations can be made to resist a landing. As long as the Sardinian 
Government abstaifs from direct participation in the contest, the Nea- 
politan fleet must retain the undisputed command of the sea, for it would 
| be impossible to wink at the interference of a Sardinian frigate on be- 
| half of the insurrection, although Garibaldi’s embarcation was allowed 
| to take place without remonstrance. During the later years of the great 
| war, the possession of the sea by the English navy enabled Ferdinand 
| LV. to retain his Sicilian throne, notwithstanding the immediate neigh- 
| bourhood of the French and Neapolitan forces. While the enemy 
retains the same advantage, S‘cily will be always at the mercy of the 
King of Naples. 

The hopes and designs of the patriotic leader are evidently not con- 
fined to the liberation of the island. A revolution on the mainland, and 
the consequent union of all Italy into a nation, will form a nobler and 
aps a more practicable achievement, The army and fleet which 
tibaldi has hitherto defied will be at the disposal of any Government 
| which can succeed in establishing itself at Naples ; nor will the garrison 

of Messina hold out nst the national will, when it finds that it has 
become an insurgent through the dethronement or flight of its pre- 
sent master, The political enterprise wil! probably explain and justi 
the rashness of the mili expedition. It Ie not impossible that Gari- 
baldi himself may follow the Royal troops across the Straits; and if he 
establiebes bimeelf on the Continent, he will probably succeed in foconig 
the hand of his own Sovereign, The whole of Northern Italy is at this 
moment looking with hope and sympathy to the contest, and there is no 
reason to doubt that Victor Emmanuel is willing eventually to follow 
the popular impulse, The bare dynasty of the rbons is, to a true 
Italian, as legitimate an object of atfack as an Austrian invader, re 
will be no difficulty, when the occasion arises, in providing a formal 
| pretext for a quarrel which bas so long since become inveterate, 

The real impediment {fn this, and in all other directions, to the pro- 
gressive independence of Italy is to be found in the selfish jealousy and 
ambition of France. There may 7 be a foundation in fact for the 
statement that the Emperor Napoleon has already given notice of 
determination to claim a further equivalent for any further aggrandize- 
ment of Piedmont. It is even suspected that he has had the audacity to 
fix on Genoa as the alge of the annexation of Sicily, and in Naples itself 
he wou!d undoubted Ny thwart the efforts of Italian patriots by dynastic 
intrigues in favour of some dependent of his house. The French garri- 
son has for the twentieth time received orders of countermand after the 
announcement of the immediate evacuation of Rome, and the Pope still 
remains to be used as a cover for designs against the freedom of Italy. 
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Lor times created are drawn away one by one, there is a bage 
boundary of a new kind forming at the very pinnacle of roy aud 
creating a deeper chasm than ever, Royalty is separating itself from 
the people, and forming, what never it was before, a distinct class, the 
different members of which are strictly on a leve!, but unconnected with 
any other class below. According to this new law of Ebenburtigkeit, as | 
in the de Gotha, a Prince of Liebtenstein, sovereign of a 
territory of one-and-a-belt square miles, may ask the Hand of a Princess 
Royal of Great Britain, in strict propriety, but, in return, would bave a 
right to think it preeamptuous if even the youngest of his eleven daugh- 
ters were demanded in marriage by the possessor of half an English 
county, the lord of a thousand acres, The former union, though unequal 
in the highest degree, would be eori as ely en régle ; the 
latter, a match of far more parallel interest, would be set down as a deci- 
ded mésalliance. While all the other ranks of society flow into each 
other, joining more and more, royalty acknowledges no connecting root 
with any other class, but will stand alone and by itself, like the gods of | 
Greece on the Olympian Hills, only differing greatly in their portrait | 
galleries. - | 
This desire, we say, of forming the royal families of Europe into a dis- | 
tinct class, unapproachable from below, has its origin in Germany, the 
country of princedom, par excellence. In all the rest of Earopean coun. | 
tries, England included, the principle was unknown until within a com- | 
paratively recent are of modern times. Every tyro in English history 
is aware ihat our Kings of old married the daughters of the land, con- | 
sidering them perfectly ebenbiirting, and fit, in every respect, to be their | 
consorts on the throne. It was only a century ago, in the reign ef the | 
third George, that the Legislature of the realm was asked to interfere 
with this illimited liberty of royalty to choose consorts wherever and | 
whenever they liked. Henry Frederick, Duke} of Cumberland, son of | 
Frederick Prince of Wales, having married, on the 24 of October, 1771, | 
Mrs. Horton, widow of Mr. Christopher Horton, of Catton Hall, Derby- 
shire, George ILI. became so enraged at this act of his weak minded | 
brother that he not only issued an order eect ay | the Duke and bis | 
Consort to appear at Court, bat at the same time forwarded a message | 
to Parli ling a legislative provision for preventing any | 
of the Royal family from marrying without the consent of the sovereign. | 
Bat, humble though the Legislature was at that period in respect to all | 
Government measures, the Royal we Act prepared by the ministers 
met with extraordinary resistance in Houses. The Teutonic notion 
of royalty, as a class by itself, seemed repulsive to the Britich mind, and | 
the Peers as well as the representatives of the people employed every 
degree of parliamentary skill to defeat the Bill, or at least to obstruct | 
its progress. New motions were continually made, either to expunge | 
the original clauses, or to amend the most exceptionable parts, and the 
result was that in the end Ministers had to let the veto of the King be 
limited to the age of twenty-five. But even the concession was far from 
being approved in the Lower House, where Mr. William Dowdeswell 
became the leader of a compact minority, who argued that if Englieh 
Prioces were by law allowed to govern the realm at the age of eighteen, 
they scarcely ought to be forbidden by law to marry according to their 
own choice before the age of twenty-five. Popular wit at once embodied 
a argument in some lines which came to be sung throaghout the 
— 











“ Quoth Dick to Tom,—This Act appears 
Absurd as I'm alive, 
To take the Crown at eighteen years 
The Wife at twenty-five. 


The mystery, how shall we explain? 
For sure as Dowdeswell said, 

Thus early if they're fit to reign 
They must be fit to wed. 


Quoth Tom to Dick,—Thon art a fool 
And little know’st of life. 

Alas! "tis easier far to rule 

A kingdom than a wife.” 


Bat popular wit, no more than parliamentary opposition, was able to 
obstruct the determined will of the king, and the ministerial phalanx in 
the Le and after several months of hostile resistance on the 
part of the Liberals, the bill passed, March 24,1772, the third reading 
by the small majority of 168 against 115. The Act thus voted, enacted 


that no member of the royal family, being under the age of twenty-five 
years, should contract marriage withoat the sov s sanction; bat 
that on attaining the stated age, they should be at li y, should such 
sanction be withheld, to solemuize the d union, under the further 





condition that having announced to the Privy Council the name of the 


person they wished to espouse, an entire year should elapse without 
either House of Parliameat addressing it. Thus 


that which calls itself Order, to protest 
Tatton: je not-anitk 


| not fail to denounce any treasonable attempt in 


The avenger of the Church on the rebellious ing of Upper Italy might 
almost expect to be canonized, notwithstanding his present state of con- 
structive excommunication, aud no policy is so popular in France as a 
practical assertion of the right of perpetusl interference in foreign 
countries. The ambiguous oracles of the Tuileries alternately 
bate and renounce Garibaldi—reserving at the sanie time right of 
nst that which it calls 
Ik ‘tly that the an expedition may have been 
regarded with complacency at Paris as an opeaing for new encroach- 
ments on Italian indeperdence ; and it is certain that the entire subver- 
sion of the Neapolitan dynasty, and the union of the whole co 
under one eceptre, would be far more inconsistent with the Imper 
policy than maintenance of the existing misrule. The « 
timidity and hesitation of the daring Minister who has created the 
Kingdom can only be explained by the necessity or expediency of lis- 
tening to the unwelcome dictation of France. nt Cavour, however, 
has within the last year more than-once baffled his Imperial patron, 
though not without a heavy sacrifice, The time may soon arrive when 
he will point out the pradence of yielding to universal opinion, and as- 
sume the duty of securing Southern Italy from the dangers of revolution 
and democracy. 

The Italians have now a winning game to play, if only they are tho- 
roughly in earnest, The attempt to secure Tascany for a French Prince 
was defeated by the tacit unanimity of the people ; anda similar — 
at Naples will only become feasible if the intruder succeeds in buy 
up the mass of the army, Garibaldi, who is ha) no diplomatist, wi 
vour of Freneb in- 
terests, and to punish it as far as his power extends. Even io the worst 
event, a foreign nominee would, with his courtiers and bie officers, be as 
completely isolated in the midst of his subjects as the Austrians when 
they occupied Milen. The independent portion of Italy would consoli- 
date its national existence until the opportunity arrived for completing 
the task by the exclusion of alien usurpation. 

It must be admitted that the French Government may dislike the 
establishment of an Italian kingdom on other grounds beside its projects 
of ambition and aggrandizement. One half of Italy enjoys a representa- 
tive constitution, aud the benefits of freedom would be extended to Naples 
and Sicily if the enterprise of Garibaldi were crowned with success, e 

tion of despotic France would be somewhat awkward when entirely 
surrounded by States and Governments more or less Parliamentary. 
The national vanity might resent the confession that Frenchmen were 
anfit for the franchises which were found beneficial not only in England, 
in Switzerland, and in Belgium, but in Italy, in Prussia, and even in 
Spain iteelf. The first Napoleon was not embarrassed by any similar 
contrast in any t of the Continent, and yet, after fourteen years of 
servitude, even his much enduring subjects at last discovered the neces- 
sity of obtaining eome instalment of 

All Englishmen wish well to Garibaldi and his cause, but it is not the 
business of the Government to interfere, except for the ewe exclud- 
ing, as far as possible, all other f intervention. If Sicily and Naples 
succeed in annexing themselves to the Italian Kingdom, the new State, 
when it is once established, will be entitled to all the immunities and 
securities of the public law of Europe. It is the interest of Italy to cul- 


tivate the good-will of an eveatual ally who can never attempt en- 
croschment, as a set-off against the protection which may iy be 
ted. In the contest which seems impending over Eu- 


rote, Englaad wil 

rope, Eng will be found the strongest defender of national rights and 
existing frontiers against France, as well as against Austria, It is im- 
possible wy English — shoald at ren = grudge ~ regret 
any height of greatness prosperity to w ly may attain. e 
establ ment and maintenance of States too powerful to beoeme depen- 
dencies of France ought to form the main object of European polioy.— 


———_ae 


EFFECT ON PARTIES OF THE VOTE IN THE LORDS. 

As people begin to recover from their surprise at the overwhelming 
majority of Monday last against the financial policy of the Government, 
the question inevitably suggests itself to every mind,— What wiil the 
probable consequences be as regards the relative condition of parties? 
Great pains were taken during the debate to repudiate the imputation of 
party aims or motives. The re, 


jection of the Paper Daty Repeal Bill was 
amongst those who helped bim 
staune members of the worshipping at 
doubt ; and as little as to the ities of men like Lords H 
“ ~~ ST ouianekinteand tion 








the against 
originated the famous Royal Marriage Act, is still bolding in 


a ci-devant Whig Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and 
to carry his motion were twenty of the 
-- Ser ebutntiin Loves 
Brookes’s. About the Samed coloar of men Donegal and Nor- 
manby, Panmare and Grey, Camperdown and Stratford, there can be no 
Airlie, Abercrombie, Aveland 
ee as and others places of more or less confi-_ 
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dence woder Worg admiuistrations. Bat there is perbaps still more sig- | he is continually engaged in fluding out and expre-sing reasons for con 


nificance, under exi-ting circumstances, in the fact that men like Lords) tradictory lines of policy. He bas always apparently more to bide than 


Cowper, Blantyre, Clifton, and Leconfield, men who are not avepenes ~ | to express, and confuses himself as well as bis hearers by his explana 
by individual opinions, and who are very closely | tions. 

pe Sates te ten ab helena ont friend hip with promi s maembors His capacity is  - but being neither a stubborn adherent to usage 

of the Government, should bave helped to swell the majority of eighty-| nor an enlighten 





- | the enemy, they will do their best ut least to gaia. An amicable settle 
ment of the Chinese question is almost without the pale of hope, and the 
sooner that the issue is made the better. 

,| 4{t is now many months since we wrote that if the Great Eastern left 


advocate of progress—for ever trimming betwixt | England on the day upon which she was appointed to leave, she would 
nine ; while persons of the highest weight and distinction, like the Dukes | them, he is for ever employed in a subtle advocacy of the side he for the 


arrive at ber destined port on this side of the Atlantic, before the num- 
of Bedford and Grafton, Lords Leicester, Clarendon, and Stanley of Al-| moment embraces. Such a man is more sure to get the Government 


It is, indeed, quite true that In the ordinary sense of the term the vote | by no means perfect, and ambitious activity, shooting out in all direc 
cannot be called: one of @ party deserigtion 4 and it was not concealed | tiona, only makes anomalies more striking. It may indeed be doubted, 


by the speakers in the debate that the matter was regarded very much | from his ple, and the le of the two clever men who are now 





ay 4 refused to aid in reducing it. into difficulties than carry it successfully through them. Oar system is ber of the Albion for which we wrote was dry from the press. The mee- 


. | ster steamer did uot leave England. Once more we may say that if the 
, | Great Eastern leaves Southampton on the day appointed for the event, Sat- 


b ; cel in Indi ether the system be not rather endaog — urday the 9th cf June, as, up to the 2nd inst., it was expected she would, 
to cl int ts, Nevertheless, it is clear that a strong | at wordy war ndia, whether the sys j ere 

Saataien ot home to patel to Mr, Gladstone “os those whose than served by having skilful, active, ambitious administrators. Certain she should, at her anticipated speed of fourteen knots ao hour, reach the 
ideas he bas lately adopted, influenced various sections of the Peers. It | it is, that since it bas been the practice to educate official men with in- | harbour of New York before this sheet is in the hands of the majority of 


was the allusions during the discussion to the principles and projects of | creased care, and import into the public service talents from other 


Manchester School that evoked the loudest cheers; and it bas beea | quarters, the deficiencies of tbe system have been made extremel pal 
one sald by a keen oboe ver of passing events, that’ there was no such | pable. Mr. Gladstone is a type of a class of highly educated officials 


speech made in the House of Lords against the second reading of the Pa-| They are more clever than wise, and better acquainted with what bas 


s Hall. If| been done, than with the enlarged principles by which modern states- Garibaldi Successful. 
the Peers, Liberal as well as Conservative, were to speak their minds | men mast guide their condact. If it be true that Mr. Gladstone omitted 


per Daty Bill as that which Mr. Bright made at St. Martio 


our readers. Now, however, if she comes, the surprise will not be sad- 
den, nor if she fail to come, will the disappointment be great. 





We said last week that, although Garibaldi’s position was such that 
nreserved| f twenty would declare that they be- | all considerations of poandage in ting the yield of the income tax, 
‘ave ae dkem al Ge cour Proty D cate hands so long as the | and so overstated the amount, we must infer that he is better acquainted no one should be surprised to hear of the entire rout of bis forces, by the 





Manchest t lowed to dictate the policy to be pursued with | with the writings of Homer, and the doctrines of the Church, than with 
t tp tenstion, or, is othe r words, as ong a Mr. Gladstone is Chan- the business of the country. Nevertheless, he is one of the cleverest of 


next steamer, we did not believe that such sad news was in store for us, 


ene, and that we looked with bope to the iseue of his heroic effort for the inde- 
cellor of the Exchequer. We are not here considering whether in this | the lot, and bis repeated tailures are bringing the whole to their proper 


conviction they are right or wrong ; we are simply stating a fact of the | level.—London 
utmost significance in estimating correctly the character of the remark- | 
able vote of Monday last—a vote, probably, with bardly an example or | 
parallel within the memory of the present generation. Had Mr. Glad- 

stone always been an advocate of the policy of direct taxation as opposed 





pendeace of his country. The event thus far has justified our confidence. 


It proves that all the Neapolitan official telegraphic announcements, with 

Aw Exrraorpivary Rarway Acctipent.—On the evening of the 30th . 
ult., an accident of a terrible character, but fortanately unattended with | Tegard to the rebellion, were falsehoods concocted and disseminated in 
fatal results, took place at the London terminus, King’s Cross, to a re- 
| turn excursion train on the Great Northern Railway from Liverpool, 


the vain expectation that a report of Garibaldi’s failure would deprive 


J ; him of that moral support, which is afforded by a wide spread 
to indirect, and of peace with France at any price for the sake of com-| Manchester, Sheffield, and Huddersfield, &. The train, which con-| . , . 3 . . 

mercial intercourse with the people of that country, more deference, | sisted of thirty-five carriages was due at 6:40 P.M. The engine, instead sympathy. Garibaldi, instead of being driven from his positions, has 
perha: 


ps, would be paid to his authority as a financier, and more respect | of slackening its speed, as is usual on entering the station, dashed at 


| fall speed through the station, actually leaped on the platform at the end 
Bat it happens, unfortanately for him and for the section of politicians | of jt, a height of between five and six feet, carrying with it the tender 


would undoubtedly be shown for his wotives as a man. 


of whom he mast now be deemed the head io Parliament and in the Ca- 
binet, that he bas won that position, whatever its value be, by the most | 
signal abandonment of _ 

to novel views, It may hav 


the brake ram and one or two carriages, and proceeding on its fearfu 


e been thought, by some, undignified that a 


dciven the Neapolitan forces from theirs; and has stormed and taken 
the fortified city of Palermo, which was well garrisoned, and also pro 
} | tected by a strong fleet. He had to meet naval forces as well as land 


course ran down the inclined plane, immediately under the dock, and | forces, for he made bis attack under a severe bombardment from the 
ific pledges, and the most abrupt conversion | across the old Saint Pancras Road, where it burst through the inclosure 


Neapolitan fleet. His carrying of the town by assault under euch cir- 


| of the Metropolitan Railway works. and had it not been for the immense i ; 
statesman like Lord Derby should choose for the staple of his speech on -- “y a Poem cumstances is a brilliant achievement in arms ; and redounds both to his 


quantity of earth excavated from the new road tunnel, and thrown up 


#0 great a question, conflicting quotations from those of the Chancellor | here, it would probably have burst into the sbaft of that undertaking. military skill and to the courage and spirit of the forces which were 


of the Exchequer during the 
well the audi he add 





last three years. But Lord Derby knew | The engine, tender, and brake were completely destroyed, and the other | under his command. But he must have had powerful support within the 
d, and the ideas that were uppermost in | oarriages were more or less injured. Many of the passengers sustained | town. 
their minds. He thoroughly understood what it was they wished to| g.rjoqs wounds and contusions. It was found that the guard bad firmly 


An Italian mob—or better in this case—the Italian populace—are 


have done, and what were the incentives that would most effectually im-| applied the first brake, but the position of the second brake,showed that ill able to meet and cope with a regular army ; but they might well be 


pel them to ald in doing it. It was not about the Paper Duty as a form | i, had only been partially applied. 


ithe ways aad means of next year, that the Peers were thinking of. Tbey | safferers, most of whom were conveyed to their residences, are 


It was then discovered that the | Sle sv to divert the attention of the Neapolitan troops as to make Gari- 
of excise, or the specific amount of deficiency its repeal might create in| guard was in a state of intoxication, and he was taken into custody. The 


baldi’s task a comparatively easy one. 
t 


about! Bat the value of this vi t not be measured mere brilli- 
‘believed themselves standing below a sluice-gate, which, if opened rasb- fourteen’ in number. The escape of so many persons from death or ts value of this victory must not be m by its 


ty, it woa'd be difficult to close, and through which a flood might pour | 
would sweep away half the privileges and immunities they most 
‘valued ; and they believed that he whom they saw standing by the side 
-of the sluice, brandishing the key in bis hand, was a man governed by p 
nation and impulse, regardless of bis own recent promises and | pe g memorable event in the annals of music. 
ions, and equally indifferent to the ordinary ee 
hensions that influence mankind. They bad recently wate 


dreadtul maiming is almost incredible. 








ed with won- 


ancy as an exploit of arms. It is an important achievement; a great 
step in the progress of the rebellion. Its moral effect upon the Sicilians, 


An Opera By Donizett1 Discoversp.—The discovery hed ’ ee and on the Italians geuerally, must be prodigious. Palermo is the se 
and blished o by Donizetti, thirteen years after his death. w ity in Sicily, and has f i 
pera by his opera, entitled, “ Rita, cond city in Sicily as for ages been an important military post. 


and appre- ou le Mari Batta,” was uced at the Opéra Comique on the 7th of The fact that such a place has been captured by the rebels, will give 


- | May. Doubts of its authenticity were at first entertained, but they have | their cause a prestige which would not follow upon half a dozen victor 
der and admiration the way in which he bad contrived to persuade bis | been removed by unquestionable evidence. It was composed, like “ Don | ious skirmishes with the Royal troops in the strougbolds and mouatain 
¢ colleagues and a half-incredulous House of Commons to allow 


Pasquale,” expressly for the Opéra Comique; but, after undergoin 
im to perform certain experimental exploits of a financial kind. But | een Yonah ani net ae hee’ ee 


m= ats 0 cxrlee of Gtbape, ts appease to have Ween passes of interior Sicily. Indeed, of so much consequence is the having 





they had subsequently perceived that even in some of these his confident | jost sight of altogether. 
Seeurances of success had not been justified ; and supposing him to be 


But Donizetti’s original manuscript remains, ia such a city as Palermo as head-quarters to any general who seeks the 


his own handwriting, the score quite complete and ready for the copyist. | command of Sicily, that we wish we could believe that Garibaldi would 
thoroughly sincere, upright, and disinterested, they could not but regard | Prom this manuscript the piece has been prepared for representation. 


him with aversion and terror as a pre-eminently dangerous man. 


When it came to be performed, it was evident to every one, from intrin- ; 
What the majority of the Lords really meant by supporting Lord Mont- | sic evidence, that it was a genuine work of the celebrated master. The alasest impossible that he can do thie, in the dhscef the navel ferve that Ge 


oe motion was not to displace the Goverament, but to drive Mr. 
G 


be able to hold the prize which he has so gallantly won. Bat it seems 


public were convinced, from the freshness of the melodies, the spirit and | Ne#politan government can bring to bear upon him. Had he not carried 
adstone out of it. The son-ia-law and siep-son of Lord Palmerston, 


jiety of the style, and the Italian colouring throughout, that it was fr 
the brother-in law of the Duke of Argyll, the brother-in-law of Sir Sa Bebe tay ee to 1 - . no Wise &? denere” 


the pen of the author of “Don Pasquale” and the “Elisir d’ Amore.” | that und tain { ble ci rt ith gallaat * 
tes Wood, and the nephew of Lord Carlisle, would not bave been | The subject is described by the Parisian critics as being light, comic, and mais catia lupounaie CEPaRNaIII SAE Gen Gunnateen eae 


found among the non contents bad this not been clearly understood ; 


the town by assault in the face of a bombardment, we yet might have seen 


ing, and there be no doubt of the great value of the work, | ™imed forces, he might do it. But it is one thing to be victorious in an ac- 
and the brother of Lord Jobn Russell and the brother of Mr. Villiers Surrly the eaangenest of ee one e. of the aie of pons opera-houses | tion although under the fire of a powerful fleet, and quite another to hold 
would not have been found wanting on the other side. But there is u0| will fad means to bring it without delay before the English public. | a town against an incessant fire of shot aod shell coming from a quarter 
denying the fact, that among statesmen and politicians of all shades of 


When there are so few tanities of prodaci ter esti 1- 
nion save one, Mr. Gladstone has lost influence and character by inate yay ee 


ty, such this is not to be neglected. —Spectator. 
ntifying bimself with Mr. Bright and his party. Whether it be too | 2’ "°. * °° 8 Sule sno ne ae 


which canuot be stormed like entrenchments, but which can only be 
answered by heavy artillery, and only destroyed by a force like itself. 














Now, of heavy artillery, we suppose that Garibaldi possesses little, even 
as the master of Palermo, and with skilled artillerists we may be sure 
that he is as ill provided. Ships he, of course, has none ; and, therefore, 
his chances of keeping what he has so gallantly won seem small. He 








late for bim to retrace his steps with safety and with honour, or whether | “~~ ———— SS 
he —_ pay the ae of his generous and unreserved adoption of their ON SS a a 4 TIME. 
culiar tenets by abjuring office at least for a season, we cannot tell. "8 La 

ios curtain wo axe Das the governing instincts of both Whigs and Tor-| ‘‘ TWILIGHT IN tan WILDERNESS," 
ies are irreconcilably opposed to the fi ial views of the Manchester At GOUPIL & ©O.’S, 772 Broadway. 
School, and that the vote of want of confidence > Mr. Rayong come Admission 25 Cents. 
to by the House of Lords will inevitably, though perhaps not immed- : 

lead to the break up of the coalition of which Lord Palmerston pee FIO pony neary pipe nen pee sata 
is the head. The noble Viscount may retain the belm of State, ofwhich| | "CLOCK. 
nobody just now is anxious to deprive him ; but ifhe would weather the | “TH eS a “THE 7 ——"~> ee 
impending storm, be must part with some of his present crew. ous, peneeEn Portes: $0, PUBTEEA Porson: 

—s Secure Your Seats! Secure your Seats!! 
THE SUEZ BUBBLE. pene n= tn nthe 





a iets 


may now dismantle the fortifications of Palermo, and abandon them; 
bat if he maintain his position, he will show himself one of the master 
military spirits of the age. We need not say how heartily we hope 
that he will disappoint our fears. 


‘ 





England bas enough to do to take care of her own resources, and no 


reason in the world for being economical of the resources of France. On | Canon McGrath, rector of Kersal, Lancashire, uncle of the bride, assisted 
the contrary, when we see so much French treasure lavished on arma. | ber brother, the Rev. Nicholas McGrath, Joun Dixon, Exq., formerly of th 


ments which either threaten us with war, or make peace almost equally | “ity, son of Peter Dixon, Esq., of Holme Eden, Cumberland, to Carmaning, 


dardensome, we are naturally dixposed to regard the echemes of our | YUmsest daughter of George Robert McGrath, Esq., Ratland Square, Dublin. 
neighbours Se em in direct proportion to their wildoess, and SsSS8880903030. wm == 

& projector like M. Lesseps as an ally ratber than an enemy. Believing 

that the dupes of the Suez Canal undertaking will be as numerous as | PER ARIBION. 
ite subscribers, we bave reason to be pleased tbat at least one half of the _ 


| 








Marrrep.—At St. Mary’s Church, Dublin, on the 15th May, by the Rev. 
i b 


The cases of Smethurst, the Rev. Mr. Hatch, and of the girl Plammer, 
occurring in rapid succession, bave created in the public mind at home 
2 | an uneasy feeling that the “ Palladium of British Liberty” is less discri- 
minatiog, between guilt and innocence, than we have been taught fondly 
to believe. This is rather a fashionable feeling. A jury is a body which 
does not accord with the tendency of the age, to shape all things by rale 
and compass. It will have feelings or sympathies, and these are not to 








‘capital subscribed is to come out of the French pocket. There will be | 


be cramped within the strict limits of legal evidence. These sympathies 





#0 much less money in France to carry out other speculations not quite | NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 16, 1860. 
so chimerical, and infinitely more dangervus. By all means, then, let | : = - 


often lead a jury astray. Sometimes it does grievous and irre 
parable wrong. Yet the enemies of the jury system must acknow- 





M. Lesseps proceed to bury bis 200,000,000 francs in the sands of the | 
desert with all possible expedition. Not a farthing, we are satisfied, 
will ever return to be laid out in enterprises which we might not be able 
‘to regard with the same indifference. If we take a serious view of this 
affair at all, it is simply b it is i ible not to see that to its 


War with China. The “ Great Eastern.” 








them bad it been submitied to their jadgment on purely commercial | relations with China. 


The private telegram with which Lord Granville was favoured just 
before he moved the second reading of the Bill for the repeal of the 
P A Paper Duties in the House of Lords, and the acknowledgment of the re- 
anti-Englich aspects it is indebted for the favour it finds in France. | -*P* 

Backward as Frenchmen are in the principles of commerce and political ceipt of which drew from Earl Grey a too audible and too malignant 
economy, a project so palpably delusive would never have bamboozled cbuckle, turns out to have been a true foreshadowing of the state of our 
The ultimatam of our Government and 
M. Lesseps might as well bave invited his countrymen to subscribe for the Chinese reply thereto are now Gefere Parlldment and the 


ledge that oftener than not, in important cases, it errs with the 
sanction and free content of the judge. In the cases mentioned above, 
the jadges were entirely in accord with the juries. Yet Smethurst, who 
was condemned to death, was reprieved, and Mr. Hatch is pardoned. 
It is clear that had they been tried by the judge without the jury, the 
judge would have condemned them. So in the notorious case of Mr. 
Barber, the solicitor, who was condemned with Fletcher for forgery, and 
whose lamentable injuries were for so many years before the British pub- 


lic ; judge and jary were agreed in the opinion that he was guilty of a 
the erection of balfa dozen new pyramids, or the rebuilding of Thebes, | 28tion, and there is no loophole from which the most sanguine can 


as for the Suez canal, had be not been able to eulist their political jea- 


escape the lusion, that nothing but fighting remains to us. W 
lousies and prejudices in his favour. The bubble, therefore, empty and “ ; 








under the second Empire. 
Dame, it would have been announced to the world as a joint-stock com 


L 


advocates found it necessary on all occasions to put its political charms 


| 


of them, with the admirable taste in metapbor characteristic of French 


Merely a8 « public work it sigvified littl ot ard | expenses of the war with us which Yeh so obstinately led them into. 
gu e or nothing whether i 
it was possible or impossible ; Eogland would be cut to the beast whether | And further, they will not permit cur Ambassador to procesd 


the canal was ever cut or not. The works, useless for every other pur- 


pose, would block up our great thoroughfare, and eventually work = 
out of Egypt, which the Israclites never thirsted to quit as the 


believe the political calculations to be fully as groundless as the com- 


demand, in brief, a sufficient apology for the insults pat upon the re- 
a8 it is, is not without its importance to us, f it j 
tho aie bs foone ciga in the chy more of the epirit and feeling of France | presentatives of the Queen in the Peiho, and we demand indemnity for |for more than once, after hearing him at great length, they rejected his 
Had the thing been called by its proper | the injury dove us, so far as money can indemnify us for such a loss. 


| to Pekin, bat insist on the ratification of the Treaty at Peitang. The illa- 
; | sion that peace might be maintained with the Chinese, that they would lis- 
rench | ten to reason, is thus abruptly dispelled. Lord Elgin may indeed come 
do to occupy, always, of course, “ in the interests of civilizati dba-| , i ai 

eaustepy” "Baah tothe view of the cubject wtih Billed the Henne. ] Caaeey tach an Cun cxgeENs, ote eae ted. Theaiieend 
cert-room some nights ego with French enthusiasts of both sexes. We | & half of revenue which the Lords insisted on retaining, may be looked on as 


crime which every one now is satisfied that he never committed. And 
| the Law Institution, the cream of the Solicitors of England, refused to 
acknowledge Mr. Barber’s innocence, even after be had been pardoned, 


application to be replaced on the Roll of Attornies. Is it too mach to 


Further, we require the paymeat of our military expenses in the affair | assume, then, that the mistakes of juries are the results of human falli- 
Eid wg Sch Ser Mei ofS ent asa | ano Te Cao ee api. They sie oom | tg 
~ mations, ite | They refuse even to return our guos and ships which could not be re-| grossly ignorant and stupid juries; as, for instance, where one accom- 
“ It would pierce the very breast-piate of Eogland,” said one covered from the Peibo. They will not admit our claim upon them for the 
y P & | 


bility? Doubtless, it is amusing to quote the current anecdotes of 


panied a recommendation of a prisoner to meréy with the reason that 
they believed be did not commit the crime ; or where one on acquitting 
a prisoner recommended him not to be caught at the same offence again. 
Yet if tuese proved anything but that sometimes, and in some districts, 
sufficient discrimination is not used in the selection of a jary, it would 
only be that the jury bad subordinated their moral conviction of the 
guilt of the accused to the weight of legal testimony before them, and had 
taken an illogical method of expressing thatconviction. It is too often for- 


mercial, but the former at least worth a straw, for a straw’s proverbial | very surely mortgaged. The Chinese, if they have not solved our | gotten by those accustomed to the ready expression of their thoughts in pre- 


anal : “great constitutional problem,” have sucked it of its pith and 

marrow, and the constitutionalists are few who will care to articu- 
Mr. GLapstone Too CLEVER BY Haty.—The man seems to us a series late its dry bones, Mr. Bright may now resume his oratioas on the 
of contradictions. He was educated ia the diligeace of the counting- | borrors of war, and its interruption of business. Perhaps he may 


————— 


aod the Toryiem of Oxford. He can master minute points of 


a 


cise language, that though men never express themselves clearly and accu- 
rately who do not think clearly and accurately, it is by no means un- 
common for those whose mental reasoning is almost sylogystic, to be 
incompetent to the verbal expression, clearly and in precise language, of 


draw consolation from the fact that our trade with China, notwith- | their exact meaning. Thus it is not confusi thoagh 
grammar and casuistry, but not great principles. His mind isextremely | standi + fae vee s ed on of t which prodaces 





subtie, bat not loued. It imbued th iit 
when toot une he's te ag with servility to aatbority 


act, and cannot therefore understand them. His reverence for the doo- 


g our Aslieat Jatt therewith, exceeds by nearly fifty per the Irish bull. The thought indeed is rapid, clear, aod incisive. The 
fashion, while bis public life bas been a constrained | °°2* this quarter the trade of the corresponding quarter of last year. 
submission to privciples of freedom. These he was bred up to counter- |The public will scarcely be consoled for the careless maangn| 


confusion is simply in the form of expressing the thought, Too much 
}atress, therefore, should not be laid on the apparent incongruities of the 


in which the Chi wertures, b march troop 4 sped@ of jurors. After common sense aalification 
trines of the Church exceeds his revereace for the rights of bumanity. aie =p ws, ste Ge om ys ol, x2 is the best q of the 


Obliged by circumstances to 
be 








one tbiog and is comp do auother. The teacbiag of | °° 88Y ground of compromise ; there is, therefore, no hope of peace bat 
college and tbe teaching of the world have given bim a doable aim, | by & dastardly submission to the existing state of things, which is impos- 
which be cannot reconcile, Excessively active, aud equally ambitious, 


profess liverality, or cease to be a politician, | °° the capital of China. It seems impossible to treat with this, pedple 
led to 


juror in ordinary cases. It is exceedingly doubtful whether a jury of 
lawyers or a jury of medical men in the case of Smetharst would have 
come to a conclusion otber than that arrived at by the ordinary indivi- 





sible, or through a decisive victory of our force, which, when they meet | duals who found him guilty. 











1860. 





Che Slotow, 
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Those who strive to amend our system of criminal trials, will have to 
search deeper for the evils that affect them than the faults and failings 
of juries. There are some anomalies in the law of evidence at least as 
startling ae the inconsistencies of juries. The power of circumstances 
alone is fearful for an unhappy accused to struggle against. We know 
how in England the whole machinery of the law is set in operation to 
rake up every tittle of fact against him ; how the most subtle intellects 
are set to work to frame hyputheses, tending to prove his guilt, never tak- 
ing a step to demonstrate his innocence, and all the while that the ac- 
cused himself is deprived of the most needful accessory to his defence— 
the liberty personally to collect his evidence. He is sil dtoo. The 
law pretends to assume him innocent, but it nevertheless treats him as a 
felon. Moreover it silences his wife ; yet the wife may be the only per- 
son capable of clearing up a train of doubtful circumstances, all tending 
to throw suspicion on an accused. Here indeed mercy may step in and 
give the prisoner tbe benefit of a doubt. But the law asks and requires 
justice, not mercy, though jadgment may be wisely tempered there- 
with. Too often, however, the doubts which should favour the prisoner 
kick the beam against him, and he falls the victim of circumstances and 
the law. How prone men are to conceive guilt rather than innocence 
of an accused may be seen, not only by the innumerable cruelly 
wrong convictions on circumstantial evidence that are recorded ; but 
there is scarcely a novelist who ventures to depict a court full of spec- 
tators sympathising with a prisoner, where any shadow of a case is 
made against bim, and all who have been present at a criminal 
trial know how the assumption of guilt grows, and that the novelists are 
unhappily but too true to human nature. Then there is the practice in 
trials for poisoning of permitting the substitution of speculative opinion, 
and of conditional reasoning, for fact. We shudder to think of the fatal 
facility with which ch of emi have of late years permitted 
themselves to give evidence on trials for murder by poisoning. Their 
hypotheses are not so egregious, it is true, as was that of Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly on the trial of Tawell for murder by poisoning with prassic acid, 
that, as there could be extracted from the pips of a bushel of apples, enough 
acid to kill an adult, the deceased might have eaten apples sufficient 
to have caused her death by the subtle poison ; butjthey are of the same 
eategory of guesses. We have all corts of refinements; and in Smeth- 
urst’s case the ridiculous result is that an eminent surgeon, who makes no 
claim to be a chemist at all, has all the evidence referred to him, and he 
virtually sets aside the verdict of the jury based on the opinions of the 
chemists, and the poisoner is redeemed. Not tosuch a reductio ad absurdum 
does the Scotch Law bring its @xecutive. In the case of Adeline 
Smith the moral sense of the jury, and the legal requirements 
were alike satisfied with the open verdict of “ Not Proven,” and the pri- 
soner was permitted to leave the court as of the ninety-nine whom it was 
better to let escape than, by punishing her, to run the risk of injaring 
innocence unawares. With some revisal of the law of Evidence, more 
attention to the selection of jurors,a check upon the speculations of 
medical witnesses, and the adoption of the Scotch verdict of “ Not 
Proven,” might not.a safer and more certain working of the English 
system of criminal jurisprudence be brought about ? 

The Reciprocity Treaty. 

One would imagine from many of the leading articles and the speeches 
about this treaty which from time to time meet the eye, that it was a 
matter of concern wholly and solely to the inhabitants of a few border 
towns in New York or Canada, instead of being a solemn pact to endure 
for a specific term, between the whole people of this Republic and the 
British Empire on behalf of three millions of the Queen’s subjects dwel 
livg in several distinct and important colonies. It is this narrow 
view apparently that Mx Bty tikes or wwe Treaty in a speech 
made by him in the House of Representatives on Thursday. The brief 
report of this gentleman’s speech must do him injustice, for his strictures 
on the Treaty seem to be founded on so entire a misconception of its 
scope and intent, that it would be labour thrown away to combat them. 
But of the declaration of his intention “ to introduce a bill to repeal the 
act, with a clause declaring all imports from Canada and the other Bri 
tish Provinces embraced in the treaty, subject to the same duties as are 
imposed upon imports from other countries,” there can be no misconcep- 
tion. To abrogate a treaty entered into for a series of years, several of 
which are yet to ran, would be a novel act of Congress. May we not 
remind this gentleman that a bargain made by two parties can only be 
lawfully brokea with the consent of both? 





let 





The Visit of the Prince of Wales. 

Our contemporaries in the Provinces by themselves, or through cor- 
respondents, develope day by day new plans for the most enthusiastic 
reception of the Prince of Wales in Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Sco- 
tia, Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland. Withal, it is pleasing 
to see that good taste and heartiness are likely to go band in band. Our 
neighbours are discreetly mindful that, anxious as they loyally are to 
eee the Prince of Wales, he comes a weary journey, not simply to be 
seen, but to see. 





yausic. 


The Public is a strange and an i preb Illogical, incon- 
stant, bombastic, prone toself deception, easily deluded. These characteristics, 
and many others quite as engaging, it shows never more clearly than when it 
has to do with music. The Public makes a great pretence of liking, sonetimes 
of love, often almcat of adoration, for the Opera. The Opera comes; bat the 
Public meets it neither with smiles nor with money. Do you desire new pieces? 
This says the management. Ay, that wedo! Thus replies the Public. New 
pieces are put forward. Still no money. Will yoa have fresh artists? Ah! 
that is precisely what we would have. Fresh artista make their bows to the 
footlights, to the claque, to the free list, to a few scattering people who have 
really paid money for admission, to nothing remanerative. 

Still the Public swaggers along through Broadway and inflates its bosom 
with the idea that New York supports two opera houses. Still old Chandelles 
amiles complacently as he reads in bis matin sheet about metropolitan patron 
age of the fine arts. 

Thus it happens that, within two months, three operatic companies, either 
of which would create s furore in any foreign city except the larger capitals, 
and in some even of them, have here almost perished from pecuniary inaniti 

If, next week or next month or next Autumn, a troupe of artists wretchedly 
bad should appear in the city, the Public would be quite as likely to jump up 
and cry, Hail! and shower them with gold as to treat them in any other man- 
ner. All this applies not to you, fair reader! Nor to you, brave subscriber ! 

touches those other people. 

In minor ways the Public is a strange creature. Exempli gratia : the other 
evening, when almost by accident a portion, a very small portion, of this Pub- 
lic had found its way into the Academy ; when the magic of the scene, the 
power of the music, the genius of the singers had really created something 
like an illusion ; when Lucrezia herself was pleading with the living Duke, 
and when Gennaro, the doomed Venetian youth, was standing there apart, 
‘unconscious of his impending fate—then the public, especially that branch of it 
sitting aloft in the “ family circle,” clapped its hands, beat its hoofs upon the 
floor, shouted bray vo, and actually compelled the agonized mother to bow, 
sweetly smiling, in return, and then to renew her passion and repeat her grief, 
thus stripping poor Pocsy quite naked, and tearing in tatters the delicate robe 
of fancy she wore with so much grace. 

This brings me to “ Lucrezia Borgia,” as sung by the Cortesi troupe on Fri 
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day night a week ago. The performance opened rather heavily ; the execravie 
singing « offended the ear, and Masiani was clearly silfering 
from hoarseness. Miss Phillips awakened as mach enthusiasm as Orsint 
usually excites. An absurd part is Ursinis, at the best, here let me say. It. 
app‘als to nothing in the hearer's breast, is unreal, untrue, unsatisfactory 
Cortesi, too, seemed at first to be under a veil, but after a few bars she began 
to feel the influence of the music, to forget the prima donna in the part, and then 
she at once incite: Musiani to warmth, and quickened the action of the piece. 
The concluding scene of the introduction fairly aroused the audience, and from 
the style in which it was sung, caused the finale of the first act to be with eager- 
ness anticipated. When this scene arrived, Susini’s resonant voice and finished 
style, Cortesi’s superb action, and the unexpected feeling shown by Musiani 
gave a rare power to one of the most striking dramatic passages in the lyrical 
drama. But then came the foolish encore, di ting the and dis- 
concerting the singers, and at the very end of the act a mistake in the secret 
panel stage business, all of which brought the curtain down on a Jame conclu- 
sion. There was a decided call, however, and many bouquets. 
The second act passed off mach as usual. Orsini’s brindisi was noisily ap- 
plauded, as was inevitable. These hackneyed airs, are like the familiar quota- 
tions in a Shakespearian part—always sure of a “‘ round” as soon as recognised. 
The song, and the whole role, were well sung by Miss Phillips, though she was 
by no means in good physical condition. Cortesi was very great, but like most 
operas ‘“‘ Lucrezia Borgia” calminates in an anticlimax, if the phrase will pass, 
and neither the Borgia’s grief nor Gennaro’s death moves the audience. 
About the bouquet business, When will those who have in charge this de- 
partment learn to order bouquets of different sizes and styles? It is too palpa- 
ble when we see flights of flowers, all tied up in precisely the same way, all in 
bunches of the same magnitude, all fortified with the same kind of formal, 
shoppy looking papers. The whole thing is wrong. People who fling bouquets 
are supposed to have taken them to the theatre for their own nasal and ocular 
delectation, and to be so excited by the performance that they cannot resist the im- 
pulse to bestow sweets on the sweet. Now people do not carry about for esthetic 
or sensuous purposes the stiff looking abominations thrown on the Academy stage 
the other evening. I suppose many of you who read this columa have amused 
yourselves at Naples or Florence by scattering from your balcony into a group of 
Italian mendicants, or children, or both, the small coin of the country ; and when 
some little wretch has succeeded in cleverly picking up a bajocco you have un- 
doubtedly applauded him. Well, the bouquet business in an American theatre 
always seems to me much like this sport. Certain people throw bunches of 
flowers ; no one sees from whence they come ; but there they are, flying 
through the air. ‘hey fall thickly about the soprano, the contralto, the tenor, 
the basso. It is not enough for them to take up one or two. Not at all. They 
must not shirk the work. As each bouquet is with considerable exertion and 
some awkwardness taken from the floor—for it is not easy to be graceful under 
such difficulties—the crowd applauds the deed, as if it were some exploit of the 
circus. If perchance a single bouquet is overlooked by the retiring artist, the 
crowd howls till the unfortunates return and finish their work ; then there is a roar 
of gratification. As it is now done, the shying of flowers at the heads of the sing- 
ers is complimentary neither to the recipients nor to the manager, nor to the 
judicious amung the spectators. It is of a piece with all the humbug which 
seems in our time to make up a great part of Operatic entertainments. When 
this charlatanism subsides, when the Public begins to receive from managers 
treatment adapted to some other class than hopeless idiots, then the Public may 
think it worth its while to give a decent support to a troupe of excellent artists 
when it has one within its gates. Stranger events have occurred. 
With the usual silly flourish the management announces “a grand Japanese 
matineé” at tae Academy for next week. There is a cheerful bit of nonsense in 
& paragraph of the advertisement to the effect that “ numbers of the first ladies 
of the city, who have determined to appear in full dress at the Japanese mati- 
née” have requested to have reserved seats. It is well known that the first 
ladies of all cities are in the habit of Iting with the and directors 
of theatres upon their apparel ; that they usually inform the public through 
the advertising columns of a daily paper when they intend to appear in full 
dress ; that they often take the impresario into their confidence on all matters 
relating to the toilette. 
* What fools the “ Directors” must think the New Yorkers are! 
Jadgment some One surely ig! 
Whether the Cortesi season is que aaisned, or only suspended, I do not 
know. It rather cheerfully fell asleep last Saturday afternoon, in presence of a 
few people who had the good taste to go where they could hear a very superior 
of some parts in “ Il Trovatore.” Some of the troupe are to sing 
at the Japanese morning already referred to, but beyond that infi ion every- 
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How weak in 


These —— Mon, 
reign, and as I have no ibility for the commervial or 
proprietors of the Albion, I shan’t hesitate to speak out what I am sure is in the 
mind of half my readers, as well as in my own, and to say that [ do not care 
one cobang for the whole Japanese empire ; and that I value a Kami no more 
than a camel ; and that I put to-day’s rataplan and rigmarole precisely on a level 
with the Jenny Lind fever and the Kossuth lanacy,)—these horrible Mongols, I 
repeat, will be the death of all decent stage-playing while the y remain with us. 

please to reflect that of the thousands who will 


flock into Ne H gers 
into New York to see the “ illustrious forei ,” nine in every ten will 
be delighted after seeing them, to “take out the taste” by seeing casting 
agreeable, diverting, and Caucasian! P, they may be so wise—some of 
them. Not Mr. Jefferson, certainly, nor, I fear, Mr. Nixon ; though I will try 
not to expect to see black-teethed aties pirouetting with shaven-pated apes, 
on the floral stage of Niblo’s, till the catastrophe happens. Mrs. Julia Dean 
Hayne is the only person in whom I repose absolute confidence. This lady has 
not been frightened from her propriety by the tamtams and the gongs. She 
has courageously and fortunately faced the eracy of the day, and roused it 
to recollect its better self. Her season of six nights is growing like the pro- 
phet’s gourd, and after showing how much a graceful and high-bred 
womanly sense of social truth can do, to make the very lightest comedy agree- 
abie, she last night gave us her own modification of that very heavy, extremely 
social, but not very trae comedy, “ Camille.” Mrs, Hayne interprets the rdle of 
the peche & quinze sous, into a péche & vingt sous, which is creditable to her 
rsonal instincts, certainly, but hardly loyal to the dramatic law of the piece. 
iss Matilda Heron gave us the Cami. real life far more nearly. Mrs. Hayne 
the Camille of whom the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel and his associates dream 
=a 7 issue + ™ = Ft to tea and toast at St. James's 
, and convene the “ social evil” of London to be prayed rsuadi 
of vice and velvet into dimity and decorum. naomi Ta 
There are plays in which an actress like Mrs. Ha: 
tic hit, and this is one of them. I think no true 
sorry that so it is. 


gols, by the way, (for in this column, at least, truth shall 
earth! 


itical 


can never make a realis- 
mirer of her talent can be 
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MEXICO. 
We are indebted to an esteemed correspondent for the following inter- 
esting glimpse of the important affairs of Mexico : 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ ALBION,” 


. Mexico, May 15, 1860, 

The brilliant victory, gained by Uraga over the Miramon forces near 
Zacatecas, in which the former captured the Commander-ia-Chief, Gene- 
ral Diaz de la Vega, ds of one th d men, and the whole of the 
artillery, is likely to be productive of great results to the Liberal party. 
It sh to its very foundation the already tottering rule of the Church 
faction, and Zuloaga, who had long been chafing under the restraints im- 

ed upon bim by his more active and enterprising Lieutenaat, General 
iramon, thought it a favourable opportunity of again rising to the head 
of affairs. With this view, he very recently framed a decree depos- 
ing Miramon from his high position. The decree, although never pub- 
lished, some how or other came to the knowledge of Miramon, who, on 
the morning of the 9th inst., and wheu about to start for the army with 
intent to retrieve the misfortune of Dias de la Vega, sent for Seaor Le- 
garde, the Chief of Police, arrested Zuloaga, and carried bim off, a pri- 
soner, to Celeya, under pretence of affording him the opportunity of bi. 
tinguishing bimeelf in contest about to take place with the of 
the Liberal party. This act of insubordination immediately attracted 
the attention of the representatives of the Foreign Powers, who met at 
the house of the Eoglish Minister, and are believed, although the fact is 
not positively known, to have come to the resolution, that so long as 
Zal the President, par excellence, is held captive, there is no govern- 
ment in Mexico which they can recognize. 
In the meantime, we are in duily expectation of hearing that some 
decisive action has taken place in the neighbourhood of Guanapeato, 
which, should it result favourably to the Constitutionalists, will soon 
bring them in great force before this city. 
Rumours are afloat of an active and immediate interference on tho 
part of Spain, and the Captain-General of Cuba is said to bave received 
carte blanche, to act as be thinks fit in the affairs of this country. The 
Spanish residents here are much elated at the prospect of such an even 
little calculating the golden opportunity this interference would 
the United States of carrying out their views with respect to Cuba. 
The public prints of this place, all published under the supervision 
and pay of the Church Government, lose no opportunity of defending the 
conduct of Mr. Otway, and point with exultation to his recent nomina- 
tion as Corsul-General of Milan, as an approval by the British Govern- 
ment of his past conduct here. They liken it to the appointment oi Sir 
Henry Bulwer to the Danubian Principalities, and assert that bis ~ 
according to the laws of England, is thereby made equivalent to Fie! 
Marshal of the British Army. 

Howey their delusion may be, it is none the less seriously 
and gravely injurious to British residents here, The Church faction 
ng omg as they are) have at once construed er of 
Mr. Otway, at such @ moment, to a new mission, as a victory of their 
own, and a license to inflict further injuries upon Englishmen here. 
Fortunate will it be if no evil consequences ensue. Forced loans and 








thing is misty. Whenever Cortesi and Messiani do sing, however, the public 
will do well to go. ROBIN. 
—>———_ 


Orana. 


This month of Jane in the world dramatic can only be likened to a railway 
car before the starting of the train. It is a perpetual shutting and opening of 
doors ; strange beings, male and female, popping in at one end, flurrying 
through, thamping up against each other, crowding the way, and then, ere one 
can well note their aspect, vanishing in the long vista, to be seen no more. I 
cannot pretend to remember how many theatrical “ seasons” are advertised to 
close to-night, nor how many to open on Monday. I might as well try to take 
a census of new tenors or distinguished prima donne from South America, 
a taste from which I think even King David of Israel, who care so little fur the 
terrors of Leviticus, might have shrunk. 
Of some of these dying delights, there is nothing to be said but the 
lamentable epitaph of the brief-lived baby, “If so soon I must be done for, 
I wonder what [ was began for.” Not so, however, is it with the folding of the 
gates at Wallack’s Thoatre. The “Overland Route,” having had more than a 
name to live, has a right to die, to have its death chronicled, and to be deplored. 
Festus Bailey, whose watch had doubtless jast been put into pawn, and who 
quently wished to dep the wearing of chronometers, declares that 
as a general thing we ought to “ measure time by heart-throbs ;” but in the 
world of theatres “ length of days” is traly both riches and honour for authors 





to become as one of Mr. Emerson's pantheistic followers puts it, 


“ Erased from human natare’s page, 
Once more the Godhead’s own. 


Wallack’s Theatre closes to-night over the remains of one of the most piquant 


in these later days. About the tom» there will be gathered, as “ next of kin,” 


in love with death, to think that one shoald lie in so sweet a place.” 


land Route” and its friends will have no reason to regret, either that ii 
lived so long, or that it has died at last. 


of profits ; but I do trast they dou’t intend to do anything “ 





who can write and managers who are luckily led to produce the pieces, “‘ which 
endare.” The “ Overland Route” belongs to this blissfulcategory. It has been 
the “ Old Parr” of the past season, and ought to be decently buried were it only 
because it has outlived its contemporaries. I am not of the cruel mind of 
those Brazilian savages who take their progenitous out into the woods as soon 
as they have attained the age of seventy, hang them up in a tree with a calabash 
and a few roots tabled on a convenient branch hard by, and there leave them 


cheery, and agreeable, comedies which have visited the glimpses of the gas-light 


all the leading members of one of the best companies which even the “ veteran” 
hasever “‘ compelled” together ; and the obsequies, I doubt not, will be attended 
by a host of decorous and altogether sympathising friends. Shelley said of the 
quiet and beaatifal Protestant cemetery at Rome that it‘ could make one almost 
Of a true 
“ Wallack’s audieace” a dramatic author might say (though I don’t believe he 
would!) that it “ would make one almost in love with hisses, to think his play 
should be damned by so lovely a dress-circle.” If then, therebe a true Wa.- 
lack’s audieace to bid farewell to-night t» Lovibond and his droll distreases, to 
the civil K. @ B. and his toothless tenderness, to the wickedly-pretty | P@ 
Mrs. Seabright, and her perfectly virtuous little villanies, why the “ Over- 


I can only hope that for 
his next season, Mr. Wallack may have as meritorious a success to win, and 
as artistically balanced a force to win the same withal. For the present, 
the reign of flowers, which having bees “ Insagarated’’ at the Winter Garden, 
has been since estab'ished at Nibio’s, ia more than “ Oriental magnificence,” 
will begin at Wallack’s also. The fragrant names of Mr. and Mrs. Florence 
bloom oa the Bills. Their lilied banaers are hang apon the outer walls, for 
Monday evening next. I wish them all good things, anda perfect nosegay 

Japanese. 


tions of every description continue unabated and without limit. The 
French Minister left for Vera Craz on the 8th inst., and the Goverament 
found it necessary, for days previous, to take singularly stringent mea- 
sures to prevent any and even the most peaceable demonstrations of joy 
at his departare, on the part of the French residents here. His absence 
has removed a fearful incubus from Mexico, and bas gladdened the hearts 
of thousands. His escort, composed of 150 men, was four deep on either 
side of his carriage. 

Since writing the foregoing, I have ascertained that the foreign Minis- 
ters do refuse to recognise the parties here as Government. 


[A telegram to the NV. 0. Picayune states that Zuloaga, taken, as our 
correspondent above relates, had made good his escape, and returned to 
the capital and re-established himself in the Presidential chair). 
— 


SHatts and HFancies. 


A new daily paper called the The World, of about the same size as the 
London morning papers, aud of similar appearance to them, was pub- 
lished in New York on Toursday morning. Though in every respect a 
paper of the first class, it is sold for one cent, a cheap rate, seys the Post, 
fur a koowledge of the world.————One of the persons engaged in 
taking the census of Boston under the United States Marshal epelis re- 
luc’ inks ; and when he wishes to write the words “ good deal,” 
he does it thus—* in A Cricket Match was played at Wil- 
liamsburgh, on the 13th, between the “ Satellites’ and * Manhattan” 
Clubs, the former winning with one inuings and 134 runs to spare, which 
is said to be the lar, score in one innings ever made in the United 
States. —The Synod of the Charch its 











annual sitting in Toronto on Wednesday. was a large number of 
clergy and lay delegates in attendance. Prince Jerome Bousparte, 
uncle of the Emperor, is very ill, and there is little hope of his recovery. 





It is reported that the French troops ia China will afterward 
visit Madagascar, and establish a solid occupation of the principal points 
in that island————F rom an official report just published, it appears 
that the receipts of the theatres of Paris, for the year from Ist 
May 1859, to 30th April 1860, amount to the sum of 10,367,227 
francs, or £414,689 sterling. During the same period the droits 
d@’auteurs (autbors’ dues) have amounted to 1,304,054 francs, or £52,162 
sterling. Verily, Paris ie the of d tists, 8, actors, 
sio, —of all who belong to the et8i00,———_— 
The Bank of Montreal bas issued its Annual Report. The Directors 
believe that the commerce of Canada shows aging sympt of 

tisfactory as the cir- 
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revival. The business of the Bank has been as ea 
cumstances of the country permitted. Sir George Simpson takes the 
place at the Board of Directors vacated, on account of impuired bealth, 
by Mr. McGill_———The papers warn ladies travelling io sleeping 
cars on railways, to carefully secure their money and valuables, 
would bave thought the hint unoecessary———— The Hoo. Mr. Everett 
bas, by his lectures, speeches, and essays, gathered no less & sum than 
$68,163 towards securing nt Vernon to the American people. 
The Sentinel, of Woodstock, New Branewick, the office of which was de- 
stroyed with many other buildings by the recent large fire there, is re- 
blished. The Belgian government bas offered two prizes, of 
10 000 francs each, to the authors of the best works on the “ Historical 
Development of Belgium siace 1830,” one of these works to be written 
in French, the other DN .* Ln 
Daily Post computes urio 
sere’ bave loft that port for the Ut 
1500 on board vessels about to sail. 
of the Clergy celebrated its 206.b festival on the 23d ult., after the usual 
fashion ; at divine service at St. Paul’s in the morning, and din- 
ing ia Tailors’ Hall in the evening, with the Lord Mayor as cbair- 
man. The Queen. the Prince Consort, and their children, left 
Backivgbam Palace the afternoon of the 19.b, and arrived in four 
bours at Osborne, in the Ise of Wight. Among the guests in this marine 
retreat have been the Duchess of Kent, the Prince of Wales, and the 
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Prineess and Prince of Leiningen ————— 
flock to Rome. They rep the d 





Volunteers of a peculiar claes acknowledgment of the distinction conferred upon me by so rare a gift as 
feated and disaffected, generally. the freedom of the City of London, would be still more incomplete than 


In addition to Lamoriciére and our Irish boys, two nepbews of M. de it is, did I not aleo thank you for the very beautiful and appropriate 
Villele, Miaister ander Charles X., have joined the Pope and put on bis| heirloom in which it wasenclosed. (Loud and long sustained applause.) 


uviform.——Madame Ristori bas had a narrow escape of being | 
. Her physician bad ordered ber a potion with fifteen drops of | 
Eon io it, bat the chemist who made up the prescription put thirty 
drops by mistak The C Council's Committee on the re- | 
ception of the Great Eastern have directed the Street Commissioner to 
dredge out seven hundred feet, in front of the long bulkhead between 
Hammond aud Troy Stree's, North River, for the use of the Great Eastern 
during her stay here. The bulkhead has a front of 1200 feet. The wa-| 
ter in the vicinity is of a depth ranging from thirty to forty feet. | 
The meanest man in this country is in Noble County, Indiana, Having | 








Se 


ALLEGED IytercertTion or Rorat Corresroypence.—The Prussian 
journals are pow — in a discussion as to the means whereby the 
contents of a despatch from the Prince Regent to the Prince Consort of 
Eogland bave been brought to the knowledge of the French govern. 


ment ; and an interview 
| d’Aavergne, the French ambassador at Berlin, and M. von Scbleinitz, 


taken place between the Prince de la Tour 


the Prussian Minister of Foreign Affairs, on the subject. The journals 
8 of thefts of Ly ee having been discovered, and one states that 


e contents of the 


espatch in question can only have become known 


red a divorce from bis wife, she was left without the means of liv- | through an indiscreet communication in ministerial circles on the Eng- 
and consequently became a charge on the county. It being the jish side of the Channel. A Dusseldorf paper has the following account 
of the interview between M. Schleinitz and the French Ambassador, 
which it states it has received from a good source :— 

** At the latter end of the precediug month the French Ambassador at 
the court of Berlin, the Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne, ealled on the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Baron von Scbleinitz, and after some civili- 
ties, spoke of the value which the Emperor placed upon the friendship of 


‘custom in that section to let out the paupers to the person who will keep 
them for the smailest price, this man underbid the whole parish, and 
pow maintains bis former wife at the public expense. A few days 
before her death, Lady Byron, turning a sympathizing thought to Italy, | 
sent £40 as a subecription to the Garibaldi Fand, accompaniog the gift 

with heartfelt wishes for the cause of that country——-—-The Italie 

Nouvelle, a French journal published at Milan, thata pany | 











is being formed for piercing a tunnel through the Simplon, in | 





with a railway line which is to start from Geneva, touch at Thonon, 
gay, Sion, and Brigg, and end at Arona on the Italian side.~ 
After all, the stars aud stripes seem to bave more attraction for the Irish 
emigrant than the cross and keys. To the letters of the celebrated Fa- 
ther Cabill, late of Dublin, and for some time a resident in the United 
Sta‘es, is attributed in a great measare this second great flight of the 
Celtic race from Ireland. Tipperary, north and south, appears to be the | 
@bief point of departure————The vivandiere of the 4th French regi- 
ment of the line, Therese Jourdon, was born in Besancon, in 1765. 
She joined the regiment in 1779, and has ever since remained with it. | 
She bas accompanied it on all its campaigns to Egypt, Germany, Poland, 
, Russia, and Africa. She is now 95 years old, and enjoys, in per- | 
feet health and vigour, a pension allowed her by the officers of the regi- 
ment.———The Victoria, Vancouvers Island, House of Assembly, on 
the 27th ult., voted to demand the accounts between the Government 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company, before voting any appropriations for 
1860, equivalent to a declaration of a want of confidence in the Ministry. 








, London, the young persons attending the service take each of them | 

. aet of flowers, and the sermon is always about flowers.——-—— | 
The N. Y. Tribune curiously enough argues that as the Prince of Wales | 
will be accompanied to this city not only by a Secretary of State, as re-| 
ting the Crown, bat by ber Majesty’s first great officer of the 

old, and one who has been a Lord Lieutenant of Treland—the 
‘Queen herself will be to a certain extent represented, and an additional 
and dignity will be added to the visit of the Prince. ———— 

The Government of the United States established a mail route from 
‘the noted Kansas to Stockton In California ; the contract was eighty 
“thousand dollars per annum, and the route was kept in running order nin» 
‘months, during which time it accommodated the sovereign people by car- 
Tying three letters and twenty siz newspapers! We hope the readers of the let- 
‘tere and papers duly appreciated them.———_—It is said that the Emperor 
Napoleon is about to publish a “ History of Julius Cesar,” in two volumes 
@ctavo, a work of great research, and on which he bas been employed for 
some years. The character of the Roman Dictator is said to be the object 
@ the highest eulogy on the part of the imperial biographer.————_—. 
Herman Melville, theauthor of “ Typee” and “ Omoo,” left Boston last 
week in the ship Meteor, commanded by his brother Thomas, for a voyage 
roand the world. He undertakes the trip both for his health, and to 
r material for a new work. It is bighly probable that the 





tead estate, including the Abbey will be purchased by the Duke of | 


Portland. 





A linen-weaver in [reland, has finished a shirt entirely 


Ja the loom. It is woven throughout without seams, and very accurately 


1 
and neatly gathered at the neck, shoulders, and wrists ———_——The 
Atheneum states that the amount promised as a guarantee fund for the 
Eshibition of 1862 amounts to £269,700. The council of the Society of 
Arts bave applied to the commissioners of 1851 for a lease for aterm of 

acres of the land purchased by the commissioners with the sur- 
of 1851, as the council p oo this lon to erect a portion of 
building of a permanent character. Lords Derby and Pal- 
mersion met in the paddock at Epsom on Wednesday. After cordially 
ebaking bands, and ng the ey eee we = (says Bell's Life), 
Lord Palmerston asked Lord Derby if he expected to win to-day with 
Cape Fiyaway, to which Lord Dorby replied in the negative, adding 
that be “ bad done pretty well lately, baving won five times out of six.” 
To this Lord Palmerston rejoined :—" Yes, and pe cannot expect to win 
oa Mondays and Wednesdays, too!’ Lord Der 
jou would rather win on the Wednesday |” 


—_—_ 


CAPTAIN M'CLINTOCK. 
Sir F. M'Clintock replied as follows to the address presented to him, 
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| Prussia. Exclasively to avoid any unpleasantness on the subject, the 


prince requested M. Schleinitz to give him any information he possessed 
as to the authenticity of a document the copy of which he presented. 


| It purported to be a letter sent from the Prince Regent to the Prince 


Consort of England, in which family matters were spoken of, and then 


some remarks a politics of the day were a i in which the Em- 
IL. h A to ry A “J 





NWanal 
ror Nap 


not acquain' 





hieinits replied 


pp be a 
| that he could give no information respecting the document, since he was 
tel with the private c 


ence of that high personage. 


Army, from having been the defence of India became the enemies of our 
power, and have become the victims of our prowess. They are 

tered, or they are driven into biding, or they are forced back into 
civil population. The Compavy’s European Army bas, with a strange 
fatality, followed the fate of the Sepo They have also disbanded 
themselves. The Indian authorities, who have shown themselves so ca- 
riously infelicitous both in their firmness and in their hed 
no sooner succeeded in-overriding the etorm occasioned by the of 
their high caste native soldiery, than they provoked a quarrel with 
European Army upon a question of disputed . Most of these men 
took their d ge, and are now in land. f all the Company’s 
force, therefore, there is next to nothing left. There is, indeed, an 
mense quantity of miscellaneous levies, Sikhs and others, which have 
been called togetber to hunt down the Sepoys, but these are an irregular 
and extraordinary force—a mere substitute for what is gone. Of the old 
orthodox Indian Army there is nothing but the officers and some 

and relics of the eorps which they commanded. * * * The old sy 
with all ite advantages, had the disadvantage of having under the same 
Queen two armies, with two different systems of promotion, pay, allow- 
ances, serving side by side. For this it ie now determined to substitute 
one Imperial Army, taking its turn of duty throughout the British Em- 
pire in all its home provinces and foreign dependencies.— Times. 


—— le 


Ovituary. : 


Lieut.-Col. Sir Archibald Murray, Bart., late of the 3d Fusilier Guards.—In 
London, Arthur Brisco, Esq., of Newtown Hall, Montgomeryshire, late of the 
llth Hussars.—At e, Captain T. Manning Foreman, late 55th Regt, 
77.—At Portmadoc, in the 66th of bis age, Spooner (late 
46th Regiment).—At Bristol, John Holmes, Esq., of Gotham. Mr. Holmes was 
& munificent donor to many churches and charities—At Edgbaston, Bi - 





His excellency, however, urged that he must receive explanations upon | pn' ‘he Reverend Dr. George Bedford, an eminent Nonconformist minister 
the matter. His imperial master bad always entertained the best wishes 
towards Prussia, and bed believed that his sentiments were reciprocated 
by that country, and yet Prussian assurances and the expressions con- 
tained in the letter he produced were opposed to that belief. Baron 


bad w 


| Sebleinitz hereapon answered that he was minister in a constitutional 
| state, and that the ministry of his country were responsible for all official 
| political negotiations aud correspondence with foreign countries; and 
| that, if any inquiry on the matter should take place, he would not with- 
- . - 

Ou Whit Tecnday, ot St. Jemec’s Church, Mitre Square, Ald. | 004 the information soaght, in case reasons of state did not forbid such 





Beseetiog the correspondence which the Prince Regent personally 
th his august friends or relati the mi 


of a constitutional 


country bad not the right to control the private communications of the 
Prince Regent, especial — they had no official character. These rea- 


| sous and the respect wh 
tional country towards the highest personage, 


initiate an investi 
geouine or not. 


plainly seen and 


h must be most carefully = in @ constitu- 
orbade the Minister to 

on, or to hold an inquiry whether the document were 
he Freach Ambassador, apparently prepared for this 


| objection, replied that his inquiry was purely of a formal nature, and 
could in no way interfere with the political importance of a good under- 
standing between France and 
and the contents of the letter were so widely 


opposed, it would be 
pointed out by M. Schleinitz that the copy of the doc- 


ument was not genuine, M. Scbleiniiz answered that it was no question 


of the Prince Re 
came next for bh 





for him whether the copy were forged, as be naturally could not decide 
that point, since he neither knew anything of the private correspondence | Robert Kent, 


t, nor could be be concerned in it. What necessarily 


‘ of the L. C., South Australia; C Josephus Brand 
Prussia: bat as the official assurances a “oie phy, 
of Good 


e pied a very dist hed position am the Independents ; and in 
1856, the whole Nonconformist body, through the fate Mr. angell James, united 
to recognize his great services.—Mr. Plowden, British Consul in Abyssinia, 
whose death has already been mentioned, is stated to have died of wounds re- 
ceived in an attack made upon him by one of the chiefs under Ne; i, the 
rebel governor of Tigré, while he was travelling through their province on his 
——_. Gondar to Massowa. He was by King Theodore for 1,000 
d , but was already in a dying state.—At his residence adjoining the Palace, 
Mr. F. H. Glover, F.8.A., Librarian to the Queen. He had been Librarian to her 
Majesty upwards of twenty years, and was much respected by a large circle of 
literary and antiquarian friends.—In London, Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, one of the 
Masters in the Court of Queen’s Bench, a Bencher of the Middle Temple, and 
Recorder of Newcastle-under-Lyme. He was born in 1786, and having been edu- 
cated at University College, Oxford, was called to the bar in 1811. He was a 
colonial law commissioner, and recived the honour of knighthood on the passing 
of an act of Parliament for the reform of the colonial courts, founded on the re- 

of the commission. 





Appotutments. 
The Rev. Charles Ki to be Professor of Modern History at ©: 
eee yt a be Eatsnte William Martin, slate c. J of New Zonas 
Francis y, Esq., 0. J. of Newfoundland ; J. 


artle Fisher, Esq., President 
, Esq., Speaker of the 
H. of A. of the Cape of Good Hope ; Tog. Speaker of the H. 
of A. of Victoria ; Redmond Barry, Eaq., Senior adge of Victoria ; 
Maclear, Esq., Astronomer Royal at the Hope ; 
Esq., Comm. of the Armed Mounted Police at the C. of G, H.-—Major-General 
Pringle Taylor, to be M. P. C. of Jamaica ; Patrick Kough, John Hogsett, and 
Esqs., to be M. of the L. C. of Newfoundland ; Jeremiah Simpson, 
-, to be a M. of the L. C. of Prince Edward Island.—Lord G. C. G. Lennox to 


consideration was that he possessed no authority, and | be M. P. for bmp ee v Sir J. R. Carnac, res.—C, L. by hee H. M. Minister 


that he must decidedly decline, to institate an inquiry or an investigation . 
into the contents of the letters which his royal highaess exchanged with | Cet the Indian Service are 


to Mexico, te K.C.B.—Sir H. G. Ward to be Gov of ras.—Several offi- 
inted K.C.B.’s and C.B.’s in a Gazetie of the 


18th ult. To be C. B.'s: P. E. Wodehouse, Esq., Governor of British Guiana; 


bis august connexionr. However, Prussia was convinced of the bigh| J. Walker, Esq., Colonial Sec., for Barbadoes ; Col. 8.. Hill, Governor of 


| 


the Prussian cabinet, On this the Prince de la Tour d’ Auvergne rep! 
that if M. Schleinitz so decidedly declined to give him the w 
information, nothing remained for him but to await further instractione. 
| The prince then renewed his request for information from M. Schieinits, 
and signified to him that in case he continued to decline to grant the ex- 
lanation, no other way remained to convince the Emperor of the oa 
| ineness of the sentiments of the Prussian Cabinet than a pereonal in 
| view between the Emperor Napoleon LI. and the Prince Regent.” 


Beruupa.—The Session of the Bermada Legislature was gat with | but to 


t ceremony 22d alt., by Governor Marray. 
ETated visit of the Prisco of Walgg 12. Gouda 


I 
his excellency b 


his arrangements 


meat invites the 


compulsory ; at present it is optional ; and 
of the lation should be taken next year, when one will be taken in 
England and the Colonies generally. The Governor urges 
of markets in the two towus of the Island—at present garden and farm | © 


contem- | by 
was a topic of the speech. | he shall have the nomination of officers to be a 
ible with | he furnishes. This is a striking example of liberality 
- ext Bermoothes. The Revenue was | ——While a body of Marines, at Chatham, were resting a moment from 
— No, but I euspect | stated to be “in a sound and satisfactory state.” The Home Govern 


to 
his Royal iighnes would find it com 
visit the “ Still v 


Legislature to make the pre-payment of postage rates| boyonet fell out of the sheath, poiat upwards; and 
also desires that a census | upon it. He died of the wound. 


with the freedom of the city of London, on the 19th ult :—My Lord Mayor, | productions are huckstered about the country.—recommends a consoli 


Ladies, and Gentlemen,— * 


I cannot but think that you bave | dation of the laws relating to the revenue, aud closes his speech by con 
been induced to view in their most favourable light my exertions and | gratulating the community that the measures taken to prevent the | 





the erection 


Sierra 
value of a good understanding with France, and nothing bad taken | Leone ; E. Jordan, E-q., President of the Privy Council of the Island of Ja- 
place on the part of the former country in opposition to that feeling,| maica; and Major Richmond, sometime superintendent at Wellington and 
while France,had no reason to doubt the genuineness of the assurances of | Nelson, in New Zealand.—The Queen has ordered a congé d'elire for the 
fed | election of the present of Carlisle (Dr. Villiers) to the See of Durham, 
for | Vacant by the translation of Dr. Longley to the Archbishopric of York. 





Army. 


Mr. Whatman, of Vinter’s Park, Sussex, has undertaken, unsolicited, 


ter-| not only to make up the numbers of the present subdivision of the Ist 


Kent (Maidstone) Rifle Voluateer Corps, to a company, and thoroughly 
to equip the extra men (between 20 and 30 volunteers) at his own cost, 
Scan dhebuguntn af maintaining their efficiency for service year 

year. The sole condition which he annexed to this offer is, that 


the fatigues of drill, one of them began to throw a somersault. His 
t 


Wan-Orrice, May 18.—To be K G C B's: Adml Sir J West, Adml Sir W H 
, Knt., Adm! Sir F W Austen, KCB, Gen Sir J Douglas, Gen Sir G Sco- 
vell, Gen the Lord Downes, Adm! Sir T J Cochrane, Adm! Sir G F Seymour, 
Gen Sir F Stovin, Gen Sir J Fergusson, and Lieut-Gen Sir J Bell, KCB. To be 
KCB’s: Gen the Hon H Marray, Lt-Gen Bainbrigge, LtGen T Napier, Lt-Gen 
the Hon C Gore, Lt-Gen Edward Charlies Whinyates, Lt-Gen Ellis, R M, Vice- 








those of my companions, in consequence of the strong s cy Ay the | spreading of the small pox (a case having been introduced recently iuto| adm! Fanshawe, Vice-Adm! Wallis, LtGen Harding, and Rear-Adml Baynes. 


blic with the cause in which we were embarked. (Hear.) 
Reeling from the first was precisely similar to those so universally ex- 
pressed ; bat it was more intense, for Franklin and bis brave associates 
were not only my countrymen—they were also brother seamen— (cheers) 
and having had some experience of the service in which they perished, 
I was the more strongly impressed with a sense of the merit of those de- 
voted and unflinching men. (Hear, bear.) I also felt the great im- 
portance to all, especially to those employed in the public service and 
seattered over the globe, that we should make good the oft repeated as- 
sertion, that the life of even a single British subject is a matter of solici- 
tude to the whole nation. (Cheers.) In the accomplishment of our 
peaceful mission (which necessarily involved a cousiderable emount of 
eographical discovery also) we were not indifferent readers, on board 
Fox, of those bright examples of patieut and ever cheerful endurance 
which have characterised our northern voyages from the earliest times. 
(Hear, bear.) We knew, too, that the spirit of enterprise which sent 
them forth derived mach of its strength from the fostering care of this 
aveient city; for upon the Arctic maps—whbich lay constantly spread 
before us—we saw recorded the names of its chief magistrates, its alder- 
men, its citizens—active — of Arctic exploration, and affixed in 
graceful mition of their sapport by Davis, Baffin, Hudson, and 
others, to their geographical discoveries nearly three centuries ego. 
(Obeers.) Nor need we at this age apprehend the extinction of that 
spirit of adventure which we inherit from our Scandinavian forefathers, 
avd which lies at the root of our national greatness, (Load cheers.) 


y own | the Islands) were quite successfal. 


The revenue of the colony, according 


to the returns laid before the House of Assembly, since the Governor! War-Orrice, May 25.—2d Drag Gds: Asst-Surg J N Shipton, 7th, to be 
is certainly in a satisfactory condition. The net balance | Aset-Surg, v Robotham,ex. 7th: Lt Crofton, 9th Lt Drags, to be Lt, v Erskine, 

in the Treasury ov the 31st March last was upwards of $5,000; which,|€x- 15th Lt Drags: Lt Hayne, 15th Pt, to be Lt, v Wilson, ex. 15th: Cor 

considering that our whole yearly revenue averages only $60,000, is a Pearson to be Lt, v Bell, ret. Isth: Cor Hicks to be Lt, vy Weldon,ret. Ro’ 


made bis speecb, 


good surplus. The revenue for the fiscal year, ending 31st March, 1860, 


Artil: Byt-Maj Cleaveland to be Lt-Col, vy Wragge, ret on b-p. Byt-Maj Tal 


exceeded by more than $4,000 that for the corresponding period in 1859. | 10 '¢ Capt; Lt Lyle to be Sec Capt; C B Piers, Esq, to be Paym ; Br-Lt-Col 





Stewart, late Maj, h-p Unatt, to be Paymr. 4th Ft: Maj Nasmyth, h-p Unatt, 
| to be Maj, v Gamble, ex ; Capt Cocks to be Maj, v Nasmyth, ret ; Lt Boyce to 


Gossip anent THE Denpy.— Bell's Life says :—‘ The pace was very bad | be Capt; and En Staddert to be Lt. 16th : Lt Davis to be Capt, y Platt, dec ; 
for the first half-mile, when it improved, and the time was four seconds | En Cooch to be Lt. 17th: Capt Colthurst to be Maj. v Byt-Lt Col Rawstorne, 
taster than last year, which, though not first-rate, told its tale so eff. cta- | rr: i Lt t — rhe 7 i ty dp peg gy ls Lt, 

i i into the ive man, ret —34th: Asst Surg > . ‘ A urg, ¥ rson, 
“\ 3 Pee 9. seats Dame © nese an Ghagien bal toe ter lee appted to Staff. 54th: En Evans to be Lt, v Fowler, ret ; En Loveridge to be 
other horse in the race except Horror. Mr. Merry, who backs his horses Gag Doing, Desk, S Waa. © Saye Oek. Vee: Se Sees 


Qtmr Anderson to be Paymr, v Cartmail, reton b-p. 75th: Lt Palkner, Qtmr, 


very heavily when in earnest, is reported to win between seventy and | ;7th, to be Lt; En Dawson to be Lt, v Falkner, ret. 80th: Lt St Leger, to be 


eighty thousand pounds ; and his present triumph—the object of bis am-| Capt; En Harrison to be Lt. 82d: En Mason to be 


| bition—will atone for the di int oc by the 


| ble defeat of Hobbie Noble (tor whom he gave the late Lord Joba Scott | Roney to be at, v Lawrie, ret Ca 
the unprecedented sum of 6,500 guineas when a 2-yr old) in Daniel | —Ma) Ludlow, Mad 

| O’Rourke’s year, and of Lord of the Isles more recently. After Mr. | 
Merry, the chief winners on the race are Mr. Payne, Colonel Ouseley | 

| Higgins (who executed a portion of the stable commission,) Mr. Bucha- 

| wan, aod Mr. Graham Smith, the latter of whom ‘ throws in’ for ten thou- 


Lt, vy Henderson, ret. 





94th : En Anstruther to be Lt, v Chute, ret. Depot Battalion—Capt and Adjt 
Borrowes, 50th Ft, to be Adjt. Brevet 
ras Engs, to be Lt-Col. 


Navp. 


Tue West Ixpia ano N. A. SrarioN.—A correspondent writes from 


sand. There are few cleverer light weights than Custance, who bas faily | Bermada on the 28th ult. thus: 


| warranted the confidence reposed in him by both owner and trainer on 





‘This instance alone of the “ beart of the empire’’ gracefully rewarding 
similar exertions in the most remote and inbospitable region would prove 
te the world that the love of maritime discovery, the ardour of British 
enterprise, continues undiminished. (Hear, bear.) 

T beg to thenk you most heartily for having been especially mindful of 
those who shared the voyage with me—they fully deserve to share 
Jargely of ite honours, (Cheers.) Where all did their duty so well it 
would be invidious to particularise ; but I feel bound to state that no one 
ef my companions so large a sacrifice in devoting bimself to the 


this jon, and to carry off the Der 


by at his age (19,) is a feat that no | on the 22nd inst., in the steam-frigate 
| other jockey bas ever accomplished. rd was @ slice of luck, likewise, for| the Nile, screw two-decker, (bis actual flag-sbip,) not yet having ar- 
Jobn Sharp to tumble into such a * good thing’ after his loug and harass: | rived from Eogland, althoogh momenuly expected. The Admiral, 


The Admiral, Sir Alexander Milne, K.C.B., returned to these Islands 
Emerald, bis temporary flag-ship, 


you 


| ing journey. Nutbourne broke down in the near fore-leg, in the foot of | are already aware, proceeded, in the latter part of March last, on an 
which he a pricked a fortnight before the race, and was going so well | official tour through the West Ladies. The cruise bas been both pleasant 


at the time that a 

what they say of 

promises to be a most satisfactory one, notwithstanding the large sums ; t 
| that will be required to meet Mr. Merry’s and other claims, as the win-| at Aspinwall, the Admiral, together with b 





neral opinion prevails that he would bave won— | sad satisfactory. The ports visited were—Antigua, Barbadoes, St, Dom- 


1 horses who meet with a similar fate. The ‘settling’ | ingo, Port Royal, Jamaica, Aspinwall, Greytown and Havana. All 


these places were found to be perfectly wa at Emerald \ay 
staff, several other 


eeaee as Captain Allan Young (turning to that gentleman amid loud | ner, who was oue of the earliest * fancies’ of the public, is generally con- officers of the Royal Navy, decided upon a visit to Panama. The Rail- 


beers) 


y only regret is that I cannot claim bim as a brother officer | sidered a harmless horse for the Ring.” The /Wustrated 


London News says | W#y Company afforded the distinguished party every facility for their 


Sa its resirieted sense, and that he is therefore beyond the reach of Admi | that Thormanby twice over jeopardised his ee stumbling ; bat bis| pleasure jaunt across the Isthwus, and courteously declined receiving any 


ralty reward. (Hear, bear) You bave also afforded me the most sin- | little jockey, who carried some 22lbs. of saddle a 
cere p! 





by the 


saddle cloths, aod | compensation whatever for couveying Her Majesty's officers to and trom 
by with that distinguished | never rode in a Derby before, recovered him very cleverly. It is said| Panama. The Admiral awaits here the arrival of Lady Milne and fam- 


e ession of yoursym 
lady who entrusted to my guidance her Foal effart—<cbeera)-—the little | that Heenan stood to win £1,100 upon Umpire ; but like Mr. Ten Broeck, | ily in the Nile, aud will leave in a day or two after for Halifax, to be in 


expedition in which was centered ber last ray of bope. 


heartily rejoice with me that, for ber sake at least, it was 
ennetel—thes the success might be all berown. (Cheers.) The Franklin 
story now forms a part of our national history ; and all bistory fails to 


(Hear, bear.) | he did not come to see bim in the 
How nearly that effort failed, 1 am cure all bere will recollect, and will stand, and, having now determi 


| Tue Ivptay Any Impertacisep.—The Government have determined | panions, who although picked lads, are none 





dock, Tom Sayers was also in the | readiness to join the party accompanying the Prince of Wales. 
to cultivate the arts of peace, he has 
rmitted to made a good beginning by joining a volunteer rifle corps. 


Prince Alfred is every inch a sailor ; as full of mirehief and fan as any 
middy in ber Majesty’s service, and vastly ular amoug his com- 
less sad pickles. Boys 


‘apply a more beautiful and striking instance of heroic manly endurance | to discontinue the separate army in India. Up to May 1857, when the | will Gght, and one day Prince Alfred bad a turn up with young Gordon, 
wader the most appaliing circumstances ; and of no less enduring devo- ) matinies broke out, the British power in lodia rested upon three distinct | and got a regular thrashing. Some one carried the news to Captain 
y 


tien, true womanly constancy and courageous hope. (Cheers 


Jouth of future generations will read this ennobling story with thedeep | Royal Army, usually about 25,000 stroug, taking its tarn of duty in India ; 
tat emotion, and will receive from it the impress of those eminently great | secondly, there waa the Company’s European Army, consisting of engi- 
and good qualities of which it tells. Such valuable instruction for all! neers, artillery, and infantry, and generally numbering aboat 15,000 men ; 
ages it would be difficult to overrate. (Hear, bear.) The “ final effort” | lastly, there was the Company’s regalar uative army—that great Sepoy 
Bas fallen far short of saving life. It bax, bowever, terminated a painful |army which three years ago rose in mutiny against its masters. bis 
saspenre ; aod in recovering the knowledge of our lost countrymen's | seldom amounted to less than 250,000 sabres aud bayonets. So tremen- 
great geographical dircoveries, of their sufferings, and of their firm de- | doas a force had wn up with the necessities of conquest, and it sub- 
votion to the last, Lady Franklin bas sccomplished a most important | sisted with tolerable ease upon the resources of the industry it protected 


aational olyc'. (Hear bear.) The same act of justice which will per-| or coerced. But, with the exception of the contingent of the Royal Army, be ine 


petvate their memories will also transmit to posterity, in the simple re- | it has all vanished. The Army of the East India Company has dissolved 
cord of their achievements and Christian worth, an example of which | even as the igaty of the Company has dissolved. That quarter of a 
Hvgland mey justly feel proud. (Hear, bear.) This very inadequate | million of disciplined native soldiers has been destroyed. The Sepoy 











The | military bodies. In the first place, there was always a contingent of the | Tarleton, “Don’t bother me with such nonseuse,” said be ; “if I listen 


to these tales I shall have enough todo. If the Prince can’t keepa civil 
tongue in his head, the sooner he is taught to do so the better.” ——Ex- 
perimenis are to be tried at Sheerness, on board the Carnatic, with the 
Whitworth and Armstrong canuns, to test their relative value———The 
Hermes, 6 p. W. sloop, bas arrived at Portsmouth from the C. of G. H., 
and is to be paid off. ~ 


Apporntwents.—Capt A C Kay to Wellington; Commr J De © A to 

p Com C G.—Lieuts : RB F Broadwick to Persceerance; E W Waren 
and P J Hankin to Hecate; G W to Asia; FB. Herkert to Sarsparet 
V D Lake to Trafalgar; F G Gambier to Wasp; JV D Butler to Royal 
(teen: sae 8 ee ae 
Hecate, and B Laxmore to : 
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New Books. 


The author of “ Against Wind and Tide,” who chooses modestly to “goods 
| little 


veil herself from the too curious glances of the world, by retaining ber 
borrowed name of “ Holme Lee,” bas favoured ue with another novel, | 


bearing the pleasant title of Hawksview, which Messrs. Townsend & Co. 


getten such a name : ‘ The Burning Brand.’ Now, if it ——— 
anything ladies says to poor folk to be impertinent, I suld call th 


ees p right-down impertinent, wi’ their tongues. I never like calling bad 
publish here. In its nature this production differs from its predecessor | names, an’ they as good as telt me that J was t’ Brand i’ t’ trac. 


| and there a sentence. “It would try a stronger digestion than yours, | 
Mills, I am afraid.” 77 eee ; 


“ Eb! parson, it sours on one’s 
as I telt them ladies this morning, an’ Mrs. Pi 


e 


| gazing with enamoured looks upon the beau 
and does more barm than stood before him. “TI trust not to demand any such sacrifice of you, for 
per she left me a this unnatural war cannot endare much longer. | feel confident in the 
trac’—there it is on th’ dresser. But I’m set again’ reading it, it’s success of our arms, and although your family may be proud, baughty, 
ble for and wealthy, I shall be enabled to place you in a position which 
m two make you the equal of any in this country.” 


“ Thanks, thanks, my dearest Margaret,” replied the impassioned lover, 
land aaimated girl who 


“ T ask no position higher than to be yours—notbing but your love and 


My | your presence to make me supremely happy. Look 


‘ou, Aaron,” and 
in at least one essential particular. “ Against Wind and Tide” was a | auld woman would use their bits o’ books for kindling if she daur; but she gazed at her lover with an earnestness which fairly 


tale of ordinary incidents, exciting the admiration of the reader by its 
deep insight into character, and the skill and vigour with which this was 


painted. Hawksview, which was evidently written before “ Against Wind | door and asked, “I beard t 


and Tide,” is deeply tinged with romacce, and bas more than one tragic | 
incident. Its sketches of English homes and home scenes are not less 


charming, if less full and vivid than those of its predecessor. It shows | 


forms in which this knowledge is displayed are less completely developed. 
On the whole, however, we are bound to confess that it leaves on the 
mind of the reader a less agreeable impression than the previous work, 
and for a reason which it is unpleasant te record. The hero in a parox- 
yam of indignation and anger almost commits parricide. We cannot | 
help sympatbisiog with the son against the father, because he is a barsh 
parent, a cruel husband and a bad man. We must admit too, that to 
point a sarcasm on a son with the aspereion of a mother’s virtue, is dire 
provocation even from the lips of a father. But all the author’s sym- 
pathies and teaching are strictly on the side of a lofty morality and 
strict virtue, and we are judging her only by her own standard when we 
say that che has committed a sin against seif-consistency in placing her 
hero’s gripe on his father’s throat, even to compel the retraction of a slan- 
der on his mother’s good name. It may be urged that this situation was in 
some degree necessary to cause the youth to be suspected of bis father’s 
murder, which occurs immediately after ; but the skilful constructor of 
the excellent plot of Hawksview could have found no difficulty in changing 
an incident for to important a purpore as that of preserving consistency 
in the moral tone of the story, and of avoiding any collision between the 
feelings and the conscierice of the reader. It happens, too, that the ob- 
ject for which the struggle between the father and son is introduced, is 
made unreasonable by a singular oversight of the author. Capt. Vesoey, 
the father, and Marmaduke, the son, after the quarrel separate, and the 
latter leaves the house and walks to a village some miles away. Capt. 
Vescey, after sitting a few minutes to regain his calmness, lights a cigar, 
takes his shooting cap, and tells the servant that be shall go out to find 
“ that poaching fellow Branker,”’ a notoriously bad character, who bas 
already been charged with one murder and has narrowly escaped a 
halter. The servant endeavours to dissuade him from going, and talks 
to gain time, fearing that he may again meet his son and worse may come 
of it. Now the fact here narrated, that Capt. Veseey on the night he 





it won’t do, I tell her, to affront Miss Sage Booty.” 





was murdered, went out into the woods to seck this notoriously lawless 
character, is never once alluded to at the trial of Marmaduke ; and the ser- 


| 


'y fascinated bim, 


| “ situated as we are now, one of us must make a great sacrifice, or we 


While Roger listened to Mills with that interested patience that the _ must part.” 


poor kuow so well how to appreciate, a woman pat her head in at the 


My old man wants to see bim a bit.”’ 


Roger immediately rose up and said, “‘ What is it, Mrs. Frouston; ishe sadly, half lovingly at him. “I cannot change. 
| particular to see me to day ?” | 


“Part, Margaret!” and the young aid started ; “part. And what 


parson was here, Mills; is he long gone? , does this sudden change portend ?” 


“Do not say change, Aaron. I cannot change,” and she looked balf 


I am yours, and oaly 
ours ; do with me as you please. But listen to me,” and ap 


“ Yes, sir, he’s gettea something on his mind, he says, that be must tim, she lowered her voice almost to a whieper. “I am rich, highly con- 
no leas the accuracy of the author’s knowledge of human nature, if the | tell you. My old man’s always getting something on his mind,” replied | nected, and, through my family, possess boundless influence, and 


the woman, philosophically. Roger said he would follow her in a few 
minutes, and then she went away. | 
“ Jerry has been taking his drink o’ Miss Sage Booty’s grand stuff, 
and it’s getten into his head,” observed Mills, shrewdly. | 
“Not impossible, I fear. Send one of your boys to the rectory, to- | 
night, and I will return you a héwspaper and a rabbit for to-morrow’s 
dinner. And now, good-day to you,” said Roger, kindly. “ And I'll! 
look out a book too, such as may suit you.’’ | 
« Thank you, Sir. I won’t say but that (’ rabbit ’ll be very accepta- 
ble, book or none,” replied Mills, with a hollow, bungry smile. And 
then the curate departed, leaving bebind him one beart robbed of its bit- | 
terness ; and all the more resigned in its suffering, for the kindness which | 
cost the giver nothing, yet made the receiver rich. 


We must reluctantly add that the bandsome mechanical execution of | 
this book is marred, so far as typography is concerned, by careless proof- 
r@xding, a complaint which might too frequently be made of books prin- 
ted in this city. Such errors as are to be found in this volume are inex 
cusable in a book composed from a printed copy. 


of Margaret Moncrieffe (Derby & Jackson,) claims to have presented to us 


Aaron, have you?” ; 

“ A patrimony which I am spending freely in my country’s cau 
sword, and my determination to make for Tmyeelf’ a name and oe | 
which even you shall be proud.” 

“ In neither can you fail. Bat listen, Aaron ; do not reproach me if E 
venture to speak as my heart dictates. I am young—very young for the 
sad experiences through which I have passed ; but I am old enough to 
koow my own feelings, though perhaps pot old enough to control my 
impulses. You possess every thought and feeling which I am capable of 
giving ; there is no sacrifice on earth I am not ready to make, to prove 
my love for you, if proof be needed. But, Aaron, bow are you placed? 
You, siding with a cause which you believe to be right—nay, which you 


| feel to be right,” she added, seeing a cloud gather on the young soldier's 


brow, “ and the success of thet cause is very far from being certain, for 
with undisciplined troops—with men deprived even of their promised 
pay (you see I know all these things), poorly fed, and worse clad—men 
who have enlisted only because every other means of employment was 
debarred them—”’ 


“ Margaret, stay—you wrong my countrymen. Poorly fed, worse clad, 


| and compelled to endure unlooked-for hardships, as they are and have 
Mr. Charles Burdett, in “ A Romance of the Revolution,” under the title 


been, they are animated by a feeling which makes them superior to the 
hirelings who compose the arms of your countrymen. Each man has @ 


| stake in this issue, and each man is pre 


to stand or fall by the result 
a book in which every incident is historical, except the main one. In of the conflict in which we are en, a 
other words, the author has made use of facts copiously to give to his ro-| “ And you, Aaron?” 


mance an air of reality. This is a sufficiently legitimate use of facts for 
a novelist, and we have no complaint to make of Mr. Burdett on that 
score, But, whether it be that he is destitute of the genius of ro- 
mance, or that he feared to vitiate the claim to the reader’s attention 
and sympathy which he puts forth on bebalf of his story on the ground 
of ita close adherence to fact, were it not for the occasional pages 
of dialogue, Margaret Moncrieffe, might very well pass for a 
lively chapter of history. Indeed, if we could forget the main inci- 
dent of the story, which is created by,the author, the book might very 
readily be mistaken for a history after the manner of the History of the | 
Puritans by Mr. Hopkins, whose revival of the middle age historical 
style of putting words in the mouths of the characters he describes, adds 
so much vividness to his pages, and detracts so much from their real 


vant, who was examined as a witness, though uaturally loquacious, never | Value as an authentic narrative. We prefer to think that Mr. Burdett 


hints that this marked conversation occurred between her and ber mas- 


“Me—oh, well, I don’t think of myself, My mistress is glory. I mean 
to make a name—to leave my mark on the page of history—and if I cam 
do that, I shall depart satisfied.” 

“And that to me, Aaron,” said Margaret, with tearful eyes, as she 
gazed upon the young enthusiast before her, “ that to me, who have said 
that there is nothing I could deem a sacrifice if 1 could serve you. But 
this contest, I am confident, will prove fruitless. So far as your country- 
men are concerned, there can only be one termination to it. Engl 
with men and money at ber command to an unlimited extent, will, if 
needed, overrun this country with troo brave, loyal, disciplined troopa, 
Within two months, this very city will be in our possession, and where 
will you be then ?” 
x argaret, you talk wildly,” said the major, affecting an offended 


“I do not talk wildly, Aaron ; and even while you -~ 80, you do not 
believe it. I koow more, much more than you think Ido; but I know 
opidieg half so precious as that you love me,” and approaching, she took 





bas sacrificed his imagination at the shrine of history, rather than that 


ter after Marmaduke left the house. Such an omission never could have | be has striven to eke out poverty of thought with historic fragments. 


been made by the defence, because the servant must have been rigidly 
examined as to the manner in which her master passed bis time, from 
the etraggie with his son until he left tbe house ; and the first bint that 
Capt. Veseey left the house on a mission eo dangerous as that of attempt- 
ing the capture of a poacher single banded, could not bave failed to be 
suggestive even to the most clumsy “ junior,’’ not to mention the “ most 
eminent counsel ’’ of the northern circuit who were retained for the de- 
fence. Thus we see that nothing is made by putting Marmaduke in the 
terrible position of compelling his father to beg bie life at bis son’s hands, 
and it is unfor te fore on the score of probability as well as 
morality, that the situation was not avoided. In every other respect 
Hawksview is healthy, honest,and manly. Our extract will give the 
reader no idea of the general merits of the book, bat it is a trait of cler- 
ical and cottage life in England, that is given with infinite humour and 
much quiet satire. 


The curate’s first visit was to a 
lost the use of his limbs while blasting in a qa 
This man was a favourite subject with Miss Booty, and her prime 
minister, Piper, r found him propped up in bed, listening to the 
drowsy bumming of the summer flies in the window pane. The house 
was very bare and empty of furniture, and the man himself, though of 
an intelligent countenance, looked fearfully emaciated. What the par- 
ish allowed, he said rearcely kept soul and body together, for he had so 
many bairns, all of them with a “capital twist.” This was no case of 
“ go work or starve,”’ bat one of patiently, “ lie still and starve,” which 
the President of the anti-alms-giving society himself might have pitied 
and relieved without wounding his too tender conscience. Roger bad 
always felt a deep commisseration for this man, whom he coald not eff- 
ectually relieve, and he now eat down on the long settle to have some 
talk with bim about his wife and children. They were all at work in 
the hay-fields, be said, and what a blessed thing for poor folks it was that 
the harvest was promising so fair. 

“ And is the young missis nicely ?”’ he inquired, with frack civility. 
“ My old woman rays she’s a right for sair e’en.”’ 

Roger smiled at the homely compliment, and replied that she was 
quite well, and would come soon to visit him. 

“I ba’ begun knitting t’ bairn’s stockings as she advised. an’ I read 





bed-ridden man, who had 
some years before. 





when I ha’ ought worth reading ; but look you here, sir,” and reaching 
of bis band to a narrow shelf fixed against the wall, he took down a new 
copy of, “A call to the unconverted, or a thunder clap from Zion,” and 
held it out to the curate. “ We ha’ getten a library at Moat now, so I 
sent t’ lad fora book, an’ that’s what master gave ’em. Law, sir, I’m | 
stalled o’ thunder claps! If it was ‘Balm for a woanded Sinner,’ or 
‘Food for them ’at ha’ no meat,’ there’d be a kind o’ comfort in it ; but, 
to ha’ ane’s ears danged wi’ threats for ever, is more than I can stom- 
ach. I'll ask you, Parson, will you lend me a book or an auld news- 
paper ance i’ a way ?” 

“Certainly, I will, Mills, I only take a weekly paper myself; but 
iy sbali have it regularly. As for books, tell me what you like, and 

ldo ——o for you in that line, too.” 

“I'm like t’ bairns sir, a story book or a song book for me, an’ trav- 
elers’ tales that may be is true an’ may be isn’t. Something that will 
make a man forget hie miseries, This thunder clapping only gars em 


wang worse, I think.” 
“I will remember your wants, Mills; but tell me who has organised 
this li at Moat? I have not heard a word of it before ?”’ 

“ Mies Sage Booty is at the head of it, ber and Mrs. Piper. If you 
could Mc hl hy ’ad bea one ; for these ladies is so 
conceited o’ themselves, think f is to be talked to an’ pet- 
ted like bairns.” ' oe ” 

“T will go in and look at what they have collected on my way home. 
I believe they wish to benefit you.” 

* Yes, , Lha’ no doubts o’ that, it’s t’ way ofit, it’s all wrang,”’ 
— ills, in a tone of sarcasm ; “do folks such as you be always at 

for babes o’ grace, and such like spoon meat? Law, parson, I ha’ 

= auld mother’s Bible here, and I can read it if I’ve a mind too, 
it’s all ae plain as a pike staff there. These little bits 0’ books wi’ 
their warnings, an’ coshenings, an’ thunder clappings, is enough to daze 
& man like me, instead o’ belpiug him forw T ba’ been at ¢’ first 
step ever so lang. First, Miss Sage Booty, she brings me ‘ The Alphabet 
Q” the only true Wisdom,” an’ as soon as ba’ gotten that of, comes Mrs. 
a wi’ * Leading strings for tottering babes.’ I get out 0” them into 
Sage Booty’s ‘Go-cart for falterers in Faith,’ an’ then I tell ’em I'd 

like to go forward if gt gd an’ parson, what do you think they 
saysthen? They says, * you’re a poor benighted sinner, and must 
let thee Lat eee I fairly wished em’ out o’ t’ 
: this tb something more lightsome, and 
diet the lock of 


“ Not the most in the from 
it,” said Gr Cante, sulk once ane eet 


4 


To that extent nevertheless Margaret Moncrieffe ie a mistake. There is a 
lack of art, too, in the manner in which the author brings about the 
changes of the feelings wherewith he endows his characters, which makes 
their behaviour sometimes singularly abrapt and unaccountable. Thus 
Burr turns from an ardent patriot into a mean traitor blindly, and, as it 
seems, stupidly, without a struggle on the part of his pride even, which 
in bim supplies the place of a better nature. He falls away suddenly, 
as it would appear, merely to be made a Colonel in the king’s army, 
and for a love which seems not to have been thought sufficient without 
that bribe. Again: Burr has eagaged to dy tv the enemy with Margaret 
and his fellow traitors, but being left alone after the rest have fled, he 
repents at the eleventh hour. The fugitives are awaiting bis arrival in 
a boat, but being disturbed by the insurgents and fired at and nearly 
hit, Margaret sbrieks aloud. Yet Major Burr, who hears the 
firing and the scream, and knows the cause of both, cooly turns on his 
heel and walks back to his quarters! But our chief objection to this 
book comes from another source, and transcends all points of style. We 


doubt exceedingly the propriety of seizing on the life of a public man, 


who has scarcely been in the grave more than a quarter of a century, and of 
falsifying a great event of his life for the amusement of the public. The 
main incident of this story is the treachery of Burr. Trae the author does 
not give credit to this incident, he expressly tells us that he has imagined 
it. But the moot point in the career of Burr happens to be the cauze 


of the coolness of Washington towards him, which to this day is 


not known. The enemies of Burr have mixed up his name in odious 


connection with that of Tryon and Matthews; aod Burr’s own vacil- 
lating and ambitious character has given plausibility to what Mr. Bar- 


dett would probably call their aspersions. It was hardly in keeping 
with Mr. Burdett’s belief that Burr is an abused and maligned man, to 
spread on the wings of romance the story that Burr was a traitor. 
What we ask, then, simply is, whether the lapse of a quarter of a cen- 
tury makes a man’s memory common property? At the same time, we 
entirely acqait the author of the book before us of any intention of doing 
injastice to the memory of the revolutionary soldier. In spite of faulis 
such as we have mentioned, and some verbal inaccuracies and inelegan- 
cies, Margaret Moncrieffe is a novel of much interest, and worth many 
cartloads of the rubbish called “society novels.” As a fair specimen of 
the author’s dialogistic powers we give Chap. XVIII. wherein Burr is 
represented as for the first time tempted to aid in betraying the revolu- 
tionary cause by Margaret Moncrieffe. 

“ You love me, Aaron?” she murmured, as she suffered bis arms to 
clasp her waist, and met his burning glances fixed upon her. 

“ Better than my life—my soul—my all.” 

“Ob, Aaron,” marmured Margaret, and she seated herself, while her 
eyes were half filled with tears, “ where is this to end?’ 

“Enad, Margaret? Why, darling, it bas not begun yet,” he replied, 
with a bright, happy smile. 

“ Ob, yes; but, Aaron, I bave thought very much since yesterday— 
yes, ever since I came here—where is this to end ?”’ 

“T really don’t know what you mean, Margaret,” said the young sol- 
dier, leaning back in bis chair, aod gazing at bis companion in amaze- 
ment. “ Are you already sorry for what you have or heard ?” 

“ Ob, no, no—not sorry, Aaron,” she bastily interrapted, bending upon 
him a look full of love. “But think (for we must think), why did we 
ever meet? Why did I ever act and speak as I have done? Oh, Aaron, 
what must you think of me—what must I—what ought I to think of 
myself?” 

“ Surely, Miss Monerieffe,” said Major Burr, rising, with an 


of coolness in his manner. But M t pa pon him to finish 
his veer py for sprioging forward, she threw upon his neck, and 
murmured : 


“Dear Aaron, don’t speak so coldly.” He was vanquished a second 
time. “No, Aaron, I only feared for the future. Think—you are en- 
gaged against those with whom I am connected by every tie of honour, 
duty, and affection. How can it be that we ever shall be happy under 

circumstances ?”’ 

“ Would not my Margaret make any sacrifice for him she loves?” 
ie Sees oe ee et onan eae 
ly are proud, haughty, wi y; would disown 
spare me if I should asite myself with ove of 6 nacion whom they have 
to look on as traitors and rebels. Nay, Aaron, do not frown on 
me ae 5S oe Berge ae it. lam to say, and 
thas prove my sincerity, ‘ y heme wall he aig: bea thy God my 


HI 














g band. 

“ Margaret—Margaret Moncrieffe,” exelaimed Major Burr, looking at 
her as if he would read her very soul, “ what do you mean !—what do 
your words import ?” 

“ What I would, as I am able to do, prove my love for you. I meam 
that if you have the courage to make a emall sacrifice for me, I am pre- 
pared to make a greater one for you.” 

“I do not understand you, Margaret,” said the major, abstractedly, 
looking at her with an expression olloguiy. 

“I must give op the certainty of wealth, rank, station, and the high 
position to which I was born, and to which I can raise you, or you must 
give up your prospects, founded upon the ble success of the rebel- 
lion,” she continued, as she saw the brow of the young aid darkened by 
a frown; “I know no other word for it. You hope for a bright future. 
I can make ours certain, My ancestors har fought for their king and 
weeny Sue Geet ee ee BI Prince, and I bave inherited 
their loyalty and spirit. Come, Aaron, don’t make me choose,” and 2 
preaching, she leaned on his shoulder, looking him affectionately in 

“T can do all I say,” she continued, in a low, soft, winning tone, 
“ You hope to accomplish all you desire ; if I must choose, my choloe fs 
already made, and you know it. But ob, Aaron! if you do love me, let 
me prove my love fur yoa, and add to my by the consciousness 
that I have served you.” 

“What do you mean, Margaret?” exclaimed the major, holding her off 
at arm’s length. “In God’s name, what do you mean? I dare not um- 

ou. 


derstand 

“ Only this, Aaron,” she replied calmly, “ that one of us mast $ 
for, without a conceseion on either side, we must part. I have you 
Sau an thes om. dear Aaron, = Aa am ready » eyed it on 
rT) t I do implore you to pause he ou compel me to a 
which you may hereafter repent—I love you with all the strength a 
fervour of a worian’s first love, and—” 

“TI worship you, Margaret,” exclaimed the young soldier, over- 
powered by enthusiasm, and carried away by bis passionate devo- 
tion to this singular and fascinating being, with whom he had been so 
strangely brought in contact. “Do with me as you please, only love me 
and be mine.” 

“T do love you, and will be only yours, Aaron,” replied Margaret, and 
a glance of mingled love and triumph shot from her eyes as she spoke. 
. Burr, there is my band—you know you have my heart,” and she 
extended to him that band, for the possession of which he had declared 
himself ready to sacritice honour and duty. 

“ Colonel Burr !” he echoed. 

“ Yes,” said Margaret with a meaning smile, “ you shall eee that, 
young and reckless as I appear to be, I have not en without @ par- 
pose. But mark you, Aaron, I shall ask noaid, direct ar indirect, 

ou. I shall neither do oor say anything which may by any possibility 

owever remote, compromise you. I say only this, that in three 
or four at the farthest, I will prove to you that I can accomplish 
have said. Again I say, Coronet Burr, there is my hand—will you 
take it on these conditions ?” 

“ There are no conditions on earth to which I would not submit to 
possess it,” be said, with enthusiasm, grasping her proffered hand and 
pressing it to his heart. 

S Leg then, we understand each other,’ said Margaret, with a mean- 


“Tam yours ; do with me as oe please,” he replied, with an earnent- 
nees and warmth whieh showed how truly every thought and feeling had 
been brought into subjection by his fair enchantress. 

“ In four A ys at the furthest, Colonel Burr,” she repeated significant. 
ly, “ you shall see that I have made no promises which I cannot fall” 

“ But Margaret, bow can I remain here ?—here in the very family el. 
cle of my good old general ; hearing everything—seeing werytlag-- 
knowing everything ?” 

“ But saying nothing and doing nothing, Aaron, No, no—I 

our feelings—nay, I honour your love for me too mach for that ; for I 
heel you have granted to that love for me, what nothing else on earth 
could have wrung from you. No, be as you are—do as you are doing— 
and, by the boundless love I bear to you, Aaron, no slur shall ever come 
upon your name. Can you not trust me?” . 

“With my very soul, Margaret,” replied the young major, warmly ; 
sre palpable thas Cords, whos the sega ot best? tottepe sscenllng 
more e than w Ww sou: y 

Lome : Fd bg seat from 
which had arisen, and,io an insiant, were a6 y engrossed, 
ccomiagie in their respective occupations as they had been on the de- 
parture of General Patoam. 

The loud rap at the door was answered by the major, and ihe onteriy 
in waiting entering, with the customary oy ute, announced the 
retarn of the man who bad been despatched to inquire into the cause of 
the non-appearance of Seth Adams at the hour appoiated. 

The Signe Ring, translated from the Dutch of the Rev. J. De Leifde, 
(Boston, Gould & Lincoln) consists of three brief tales, wherein certain 
primal truths are enforced in a very earnest, simple, and pleasing manner, 
It is a book which may be understood and listened to eagerly by a ctild, 
and from which a growo man or woman may receive both pleasure and 
exceeding profit. 
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LORD MACAULAY AND AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS. 

In consequence of certain statements in regard to Lord Macaulay's 
letter to the Hon. Mr. Randall (published in the Albion of March 31st), 
that gentleman writes to the N. Y. Times as follows: _— 

1 am informed tbat among the comments of the English press on Lord 
Macauisy’s recently published letter to me—all of which escaped my 
notice #m det my ergagements at the Charleston Convention—are some 
which intimate doubts whether that letter contained a fair expression of 
its author’s opiuions in regard to the institutions of the United States. 
A slip bas receatly been forwarded to me, cut from the New York Times, 
I believe, which gives a letter copied from some unnamed English news- 
paper, the writer of which, a Mr. William Parker Snow, avers that in 
conversations witb bimself in 1860, Lord Macaulay uttered “sentiments 
somewbat different” from those written to me, and that conversations 
held seven years later with him dieclosed no change in his views. But 
the portion of Mr. Suow’s communication to which I more particularly 
wish to call attention is as follows: 

“ The style of the letter to Mr. Randall is partly sach as belongs to 
Lord Macaulay and partly not. Hence J infer that it may have been 
written bastily, or under that illuess from which he was recovering just 
about the time it is dated.” 

The above remarks will probably derive a degree of importance in the 
public eye, from the fuct that in the editorial preface to the letter Mr. Soow 
1s stated to bave been a former secretary of Lord Mscaulay. And I am 
told that another “ former secretary’’ of the deceased historian has very 
confidently assumed that he never could have uttered such views and a 
such a form, if be bad supposed there was the least chance of their being 
made publi 

Bowp of chene assumptions imply tbat I bave intentionally or uninten- 
tionally done an injustice to Lord Macaulay in permitting the publica- 
tion of bis letter. The letter itself exbibite no marks of haste or illness, 
The pepomansbip indicates unusual care. The puoctuation is complete. 
Two or three slight verbal corrections are interlined, which are shown 
by the different hue of the ink to have been made after the body of the 
letter was written. The sentiments expressed are, in spite of Mr. Saow’s 
recollections, the deliberate ones of the writer, as I have the means to 
show, and will show before closing this letter. 

The inuendo that I must have violated his confidence, not being founded 
on any known fact, is simply impudent. When Lord Macaulay poured 
out his burning strictures on American Institutions be was addressing an 
entire personal stranger, and one whom he knew to be an American citi- 
zen. His letter contuined no injunction of secresy, expressed or implied. 
There bad been nothing in the previous correspondence to render such 
an injunction unnecessary, if he considered secresy desirable. I had not 
even asked his opinions of our institutions ; be threw them out argumen 
tatively, ostensibly to fortify or explain an adverse position taken in a 
previous letter to me.* ; 

Several eminent literary gentlemen urged the publication of his letter 
soon after it was received by me. They believed that it contained an 

ression of its autbor’s political opinions not to be found in bis pub- 








4 writings, which would deeply interest bis world-wide circle of 
readers; and they argued that all the circumstances went to show that 
Lord Macaulay himself could fee! no aversion to its publication. Indeed, 
one well-known literary gentleman—a pot unfamiliar acquaintance of 
His Lordship—entertained no doubt that the letter was intended for that 
express purpose. I did not feel certain that either of these conclusions 
was correct. | kuew that immediate publication would subject the author 


| 
| 
| 
| 


to attacks which be might regard as annoyances. I thought that a pro- | 


delicacy required me, if I erred in the matter, to err on the safe side. 
Piherefore pos tively declined to allow the letter to be read beyond a li- 
mited circle of trieuds, who were distinctly apprised that no allusions to 
it must go before the public. 

After Lord Macaulay's death, the suggestions in regard to publication 
were renewed, Nw petty annoyances could vow reach bim who “ sleeps 
well” in Westminster Abbey. I asked myself if it was probable or pos- 
sible that this singularly bold aod frank man had, in the full matarity of 
his powers and his fame, uttered deliberate opiaions on topics of public 
concern, which he would be unwilling to have submitted to the inspec- 
tion and the judgment of ween Fe and my conclusion was that the 
adoption of such a hypothesis would be an insult to bis memory. On 
this conclusion I acted. Aod I am willing to submit the propriety of 
pe conduct not alone to “ triers of the viciuage,” but to the countrymen 

Lord Macaulay, 

1 will now place beyond cavil the fact that the opinions in regard to 
the institutions of the United States, expressed in his letter to me of 

23, 1867, were deliderate ones. 
the 18th of January, 1857, Lord Macaulay wrote to me : 

“T shall look forward with curiosity to the appearance of your Life of 
Jefersm. 1 cannot say that he is one of my heroes ; but it is very pro- 
bable that you may coovince me that I have formed an erroneous esti- 
mate of his character. * * * There cao, I apprebend, be no doubt 
that your institutions have, during tbe whole of the nineteenth century, 
been constantly b gz more Jeff ian and less Washingtonian.” 

Io my reply that while I well understood the difference betweea a 
British Whig aod an American Democrat, I was surprised to flod that a 
heart large enough to feel sympathy for Clive and Hastings had no warm 
coroer in it for Thomas Jefferson. His answer was his letter of May 23, 
1857. It will be remembered that in this he closes bis formidable array 
of objections to our institutions, and bis gloomy prophesies in regard to 
their future, by saying : “ Thinking thus, of course I cannot reckon Jeff 
erson among the benefactors of mankind.” In the beginning of the same 
letter the idea is as distinctly thrown out, by implication, that the at- 
tack on American institutions to follow, is made for the purpose of sus- 
taining or showing the reasonableness of his previously expressed unfav- 

e estimate of Jefferson. It clearly appears, then, that the views 
he entertained of our institutions when bis last letter was written were 
entertalned by him when bis preceding one was written, or else that io 
the intervening four or five months be had evtirely changed his grounds 
for not classing J«fferson as‘ one of his heroes ’—for not reckoniog bim 
“among the benefactors of mankind.” 

More than a year ela before I answered the last in date of the 
above named letters. His reply was immediate, and it was dated Oct. 
9, 1858. Io this be said: 

“In that letter you expressed, without the smallest diecourtesy, a very 
Gecided dissent from some opinions which I have long held firmly. * * * * 

I am perfectly aware of the immense progress which your country has 
made aod is makiug in population and wealth. I know that the labourer 
with you has large wages, abundant food, and the means of giving some 
education to his children. But I see no reason for attributing those 
things to the policy of Jefferson, J see no reason to believe that your 
frosts would have been less rapid, that your labouring people would 
we been worse fed, or taught, if your Government had been conducted 
on the principles of Wasbiogton and Hamilton. Nay, you will, I am 
sure, acknowledge that the progrees you are now making is only a conti- 
of the progress which you bave been making ever since the mid 
dle of the seventeenth century, and that the blessings which you now 
enjoy were enjoyed by your forefathers, who were loyal subjects of the 
pK ge’ The contrast between the labourers of New York and 
the rers of Europe is not stronger now than it was when New York 
was governed by noblemen and gentlemen commis+ioned under the Eng: 
lish great seal. And there are at this moment dependencies of the Eog- 
lish crown in which all the phenomena which you attribute to purely 
democratic institutions, may be seen in the highest perfection. The 
Colony of Victoria io Australia was planted only twenty yearsago. The 
lation is now, I suppose, near a million. The revenue is enormous, 
nearly five millions sterling, and raised without any murmuring. The 
Wages of labour are higher than they are even with you. Immense sums 
are expended on education. And this isa province governed by the de- 
legate of a bereditary sovereign. It, therefore, seems to me quite clear 
that the facts which you cite to prove the excellence of purely democra- 
tic institutions ought to be ascribed not to those instiiaiions, but to 
causes which operated in America long before your Declaration of Inde 
pendenor, and which are still operating in many parts of the British Em- 
pire. You will perceive, therefore, that I do not propose, as you thought, 
to sacrifice the interests of the present geseration to those of remote ge- 
nerations, It would, indeed, be absurd in a nation to part with institu- 
tions to which it is indebted for i present prosperity, trom an 
apprebecsion that, after the lapse of a century, those institutions may be 
found to produce mischief. But I do not admit that the prosperity which 
your coantry enjoys arises from those parts of your polity which may be 
led in an eepecial maoner Jeffersonian. hose parts of your polity 
already prodace bad offects, and will, unless I am greatly mistaken, pro- 
duce fatal effects if they shall last till North America has two bundred 
inbabitants to the square mile.” 











* It is proper to say, however, that at a sul nent stage of the correspon- 
dence, yyy ty ray had ashed biclopinioant forgetting, fur the 
moment, a e those opinions assigued 
didicrent, and the real reason for so dolag. 


As Lord Macaulay, in bis letter heretofore publi-hed, made allusioa to 
“ odious stories ” about Mr, Jefferson’s “ private life,” it is perhaps no 
more than just to bim to s1y that ina letter to me dated January 8, 1859, 
be sabstantially avows that be repores no further confidence in those 
* stories ;’’ but bis remarks on the subject are so blended with expressions 
in regard to my Life of Jeff-rson, which was then published and in his 
posseesion, that I do not choose to quote them. 

I bave now given extracts from all the letters I ever received from 
him, which touch on the subject under discussion. That of May 23, was 
published entire and verbatim, with the exception of an introductory 
portion, which pertains to wholly different matters. From the other 
two. from which extracts are now made, I have excladed some passages 
at the place indicated by asterisks, which pertain to the same subjects 
with the portions which are quoted, bat they more particularly refer to 
my positions and views, and would, therefore, less interest the public ; 
and io neither instance does their omission change or qualify the general 
tenor or spirit of the pablished context. 

As this publication may meet other than American eyes,I do not 
blush to add, in conclusion, that the entire letters from which the preced- 


ing extracts are made will be most williog!y submitted to the inspection | 


of any gentleman in the wide world who will call upon me for that par- 
pose. Your obedient servant, 
Hewry 8. RanDALy. 
Cortland Villege, N. Y., June 3, 1860, 


——a 


A Depcration on rts Travets.—On the night of the 25th of last 
March, I found myself precisely in the condition of a British traveller 
making invidious political comparieons of this nature, while standing, ia 
a bigbly irritable frame of mind, jammed against the glass door of the 
waiting-room of the Lyons and Geneva Railway, between a fat and 
somewhat offensive Belgian, and a lady with a baby, which she allowed 
to rest temporarily on the bundle of wrappers I held under a very tired 
arm. We were all waiting to make that rush for seats which is the 
usual preliminary to a night journey, and casting longing eyes on the 
carriage ticketed “ Geneva,” when, to our horror, a side-door opened, 
and a posse of gentlemen appeared upon the platform, coolly clambered 
into the aforesaid carriage, and appropriated all the best seats. It was 
evident, now, that I had no chance of getting into the corner with my 
back to the engine, and securing the seat opposite for my legs, by pat- 
ting my cloaks into it, as though they belonged to some oue else. Bulky 
men were makirg themselves comfortable in each compartment, so that 
even the u-ually perverted sense of their owa rights, which distinguished 
my companions, was roused, and we clamoured vociferously. At last 
the door was opened by a responsible official, with an air of authority, 
of whom I inquired, with that polite irony peculiar to persons in a state 
of suppressed virtuous indignation, what the amouat of the sum might 
have been which he had privately received for giviag the choice of seats 
to the stout gentlemen? (who bad by this time filled all the compart- 
ments with tabacco smoke). “Sir, you insult me!” “That was my 
intention ; but I feared you might not feel insulted by the remark.” 
“ Take care, sir—bat, in five, I am not master here. It is not my fault ; 
let me show you a seat.” So I was crammed, as the eighth passenger, 


panions for the next fifteen hours, during the first tea of which I was 
fully occupied in making futile endeavours to sleep. My neighbours, 
when they did not talk, snored, letting their lighted cigars drop feebly 
out of their mouths as they went to sleep, and carefully retaining as 
much smoke in the carriage as possible, by keeping both windows sbut. 
At last morning dawned, and we stopped for café au lait, and under the 
genial influence of the early meal one’s faculties became once more 
roused, and one’s better nature protested against ten hours of anamiabi- 
lity. 1 made a mental apology to the railway official, which lam happy 


ibe remainder of the article, and entered into conversation with tLe 
cleanest of my seven companions, “ You must be old travellers,” I said, 
“to break through the rules of a Freach railway. How did you manage 
last night to get into the carriages before anyoue else?’ “ Why, to teil 
the trath,” replied my friend, with a modest downfall of the eye and a 
quiet simper—* to tell the truth we are—ahem”—and he looked me full 
in the face, as though to prepare me for the ding revelati “we 
are the Savoyard Deputatioa.” Rallying as well as could be expected 
from the shock which this announcement produced, I congratulated him 
upon tbe success which bad attended the mission, and begged to be in- 
troduced to the other delegates who bad so richly earned any little ad- 
yenipes which a patriotic railway company could grant them.— Black- 
's Magazne. 
Tue Heroes or rae Srantse Anuy.—aA letter from Madrid says :— 
“Io the triamphba! entrance of the troops here the heroes of the day 
(with the exception of General Prim, who was so ted that he had to 
deliver half-a dozen speeches as he went through the street) were a 
trumpeter and adog. Their glory obscared that of all the army, and 
they obtained an ovation which will disturb the re of Espartero at 
Logrono, The trampeter belongs to the Bourbon iment ; he is only 
fourteen years of age, and is of short stature. When ia Africa he bap- 
pened one day, while in the advanced posts with his company, to be ex- 
cessively hangry, and he could vot get any food. At last be perceived 
a number of oak trees, and said to himself, “ Where there are oak trees 
there are acorns, and acorns, at a pinch, can be eaten!” He accordiogly 
slipped away, and, passing unobserved by the sentinels, climbed up the 
tree and began eating. He was suddenly interrupted by a strange noise, 
and to bis dismay perceived that the tree was surrounded by ferocious 
looking Moors. Flight was impossible and resistance out of the question, 
but a bright idea strack him; he seized his trumpet and sounded the 
charge. The Moors, thinking that they bad fallen into an ambush, took 
to flight. This exploit of the trampeter excited great admiration at the 
time, aod on the entrance of the troops the crowd not only greeted him 
with ea\busiasm, bat be was borne io triamph on men’s shoulders and 
crowned with laurel. From time to time, at the request of the people, 
he sounded the charge which had strack terror into the breasts of the 
Moors. As to the dog, be belongs to the riflemen of Buza. He was sold 
by his owner for a loai to asoldier of the 4th Company of B 1 ; and 
bis new master gave bim the name of Palomo, and shared with him bis 
food ; the other soldiers also treated bim kindly, and the animal con- 
ceived an affection not only for bis master, but for the whole ot the men. 
When the war broke out the battalion was ordered to Algesiras to em- 
bark, aod the dog was left bebind at Barcelona. But just as the battal- 
jon was about to leave he reached that port and joined the men ; bow he 
found bis way there none could tell. e was, however, left bebind ; but 
one day be arrived mysteriously in Morceco, and again joined bis bat- 
talion! He took part in all the combats up to the taking of Tetuan, and 
in that affair he was struck by a ball, which bas made him lame for lite. 
In the entrance of the troops he marched modestly at the head of bis 
battalion, but was covered with flowers and Jaurel. He has been ap- 
pointed bonorary corporal in the battalion, and wore the insignia of 
that grade.” 
A Mopern Barracuyomacuta (no Ficrion).—Homer, or whoever it 
may be, has described a pitched battle between mice and frogs—our poet, 
Bilderdijk, bas imitated bis Batracbyomachia in Dutch. I have wit- 
nessed one! As, some years ago, I was walking with a friend over the 
grounds of Manpadt House, we noticed some stir in the grass, and look- 
ing, saw a big green frog that, albeit always leaping on, did not pro- 
ceed an inch. Wondering at this, we peered more attentively, and re 
marked that the frog bad swallowed part of the tail of a live field-monse, 











exerted all its strength to escape this violation of property and propriety, 
and thence the inexplicable treadmill-process of Mr. Frog. Most pro- 
bably that gentleman bad taken the object of bis covetousness for a 
worm. When, bowever, at last the pablic humanely interferred with 
the combatants, the frog let loose, and away was the mouse.— Noles and 
(Querves. 

Tue Provixctat Cetesriry.—You know, my reader, the incial 
celebrity of daily life ; you kaow what a nuisance he is. You know how 
almost every little country town in Britain bas its eminent man—its 
man of letters. He bas written a book, or it is whirpered that he writes 
in certain periodicals, and simple human beings, who know nothing of 
proof sheets, look upon bim with a certainawe. He varies in age and 
appearance. If young, be wears a moustache, and long dishevelled bair ; 
if old, a military cloak, which be disposes fo a brigand form. He walks 
the sireet with an abstracted air, as though his thoughts were wandering 
beyond the reach of the throng. He is fond of solitade, and he gratifies 
bis taste by going to the most frequentéd places within reach, and there 
assumiog a look of rapt isolation, i 
culate wildly, and to dig bis umbrella 
were a fueman’s breast 1 











moody laughter may be beard 











rosy bat be lieg the auguish which is preying a: 
his vitals. He goes much to tea- a, where be elle tho pte Get 


to repeat here, should this meet his eye, and also to call his attention to | 


aod was trying to make away with it. The mouse, very naturally, | Journal. 


to from him, as from one baugted by fearful thoughts. His fat | M 


| the bloom of life bas gone for him, and drops dark hints of the mental 
agooy be endures in reviewing bis earlier life. He bids them not to ask 
what is the grief that consumes bim, bat to be thankful that they do not, 
cannot know. He drops hints bow the spectres of the past haunt him at 
the midnight hour ; how conscience smites him with chilly hand for his 
youtbfal sins. The truth is that be was always a very quiet lad, and 
never did any harm to anybody. Occasionally when engaged in con- 
vereation with some one on whom he wishes to make ap im he 
exclaims suddenly, “ Hold! let me register that thougbt.” He 
for a minute, gazing intently on the heavens ; then exclaims, “ ’Tis done!” 
and takes up the conversation where it was interrupted. He fancies that 
| his companion thinks hima great genius. His companion, in fact, thinks 
| bim a poor silly fool.—Fraser’s Magazine. 








Hore ror tue Mississirr1 Bonp-Ho_pers.—Oar loving kinsmen be- 
| yond the sea have said a number of uncomplimentary thiogs about us, 
and have not always confined themselves strictly to the truth. If they 
talk about American securities, they take Mississippi State Bonds for 
| text, and refuse to understand that the General Government has no 
power to force a dishonest State into the path of rectitude. The bulk 
| of these valuable promises to pay are held Eogland, and we always 
feel humiliated when we think about them, but we are totally powerless 
| to remedy the wrong. If we were citizens of the great State whose faith 
| bas been pledged and broken we would cheerfully devote our lives and 
| energies to the work of improving the tone of public opinion therein ; 
| and we do not doubt that we have the sympathy of every right-thiokin 
mao in the South in our cordial disapproval of Mississippi's persi 
| repudiation.—Bat as the case stands, we cannot help it. The day will 
come when these bonds will be paid. The minority in favour of remoy- 
| ing the stain frm the State’s credit is annually growing larger, and the 
outside pressure upon the legis'ators, who aloae are able to place Missige 
| sippi upon an equal footing with her sister States, is daily growing more 
aud more irresistible.— Baltimore American. 


| 





Tue Dersy.—At exactly twenty-five minutes prior to the time of 
starting, the numbers of the thirty competitors were displayed on the 
telegraph board. The horses assembled at the post with the utmost 
punctuality, and walked in a body towards the starter. Just before 
reaching him, however, Leprochaun, Bro. to Rainbow, Tiger, Umpire, 
The Rap, and two or three others broke away, and the rank bad to be 
reformed. This proceeding was soon accomplished, and the ringing of 
the bell announced the start, even before a large majority of the speo- 
tators were prepared for it, and the clamour in the Grand Stand enclose 
ure suddenly ceased. The roar of excitement which was seat up a8 soon 
as the horses quitted the post became hushed in an instant, aod, whilst 
every tongue was sileat, every eye was strained to discover the positions 
of the favourites. Bentinck was the first to show prominently in the 
race, and he took a clear lead as the horses ascended the hill; follo 
direetly in his track were Man-at-Arms, Natbourne, Rising =o 
| Restes. In the extreme rear were Satton, Largeese, and Loiterer. Ben- 
| tinck increased his lead balf-a-dozens lengths on going up the hill, bat 
before reaching the mill-post he disappeared from the front, and 





Restes, 
| between seven men—all smoking, all talking, and some of them whose | who bad been — ruck, took up the running, with Nutbourne, 
proximity was disagreeable for other reasoas. They were to be my com- | 


Horror, Rising Sun, Man-at-Arms, Buccaneer, Bro, to Rainbow, Thor- 
manby, The Wizard, Dangu, and Umpire taking their places at the head 
| of the rack. On coming round Tattenbam Corner, the front lot were in 
close company, Nu‘bouroe next the rails, having, perbaps, a slight lead, 
with Restes, The Wizard, Umpire, Baccanneer, Thormanby, Bro. to Rain- 
bow, and Horror well up in bis stride. Oa crossing the road, Natbourne 
broke down and was pulled up, and soon after Restes was beaten. The 
Wizard then came to the front, and ranning in the middle of the course 
took a clear lead, followed by Thormanby, Dangu,and Horror. At the 
distance, Thormanby passed The Wizard, with out an effort, and Horror 
took third place half-way up. From the moment that Thormanby’s 
colours were seen in advance, however, the issue of the race was not in 
doubt ; be ran home an easy winner by a length and a half; four lengths 
| Separated the second from the third, and four lengths the third from the 
| fourth. The “running up” horses were Sir William, Umpire, Baccan- 
eer, Man-at-Arms, Cape Fly-away, and Restes, who passed the post near- 
ly in the order named. Loiterer and Wallace were the lasttwo Thor- 
manby was twice nearly knocked on bis head, and Wallace bad a narrow 
escape of falling the instant the flag was dropped. The value of the 
stakes, deducting the money to be paid to the second horse, the judge, 
aod towards expenses, is £6050. 


Aw Acruorisep Satmre mv Paris.—A song against Lamori- 
ciére bas lately come out, and ts, I am told, extremely lar in the 
faubourg:. It is entitled, “ Maurice et Jeannette, ou La Amou- 
reuse.” In order to make the burden, which I send below, intelligible, 
it is necessary to state that “ Jeannette” is an allegorical term for 
Liberty, to whom Lamoriciére has proved unfaithful, baving been seen 
only pay (hier) paying his court to Tyranny. The refrain, then, 


Tans thus : 
Ah! quel déboire amer ! 
ane injustice 

mon su) plice ; 

J’ te croyais Youer plas fier. 

a tu a la Maurice 
ier 

[Pronounce the last three words—Lamoricitre.] 


This song is sold with the government stamp upon it, from which fact 
it is plain that, althoagh the Emperor permitied Lamoriciére to start on 
@ new career of glory—such as is to be acquired in the Pope’s service, 
he has no objection to see him discredited among his old friends at 
home.-- Paris Corresp. London paper. 


Tue FLoatixe Porv.ation or Tae Crry or Loypoy.—The Commie 
sioner of the City of London Police, has caused an account to be taken 
by the police of the number of persons entering the City » (that is 
to say the heart of London, which is under the control of the Lord ayor, 
bat which forms but the nucleus of the Metropoli*) within « given period. 
The result shows that the amazing number of 706.621 individuals passed 
into the City by its various entrances during the 24 hours tested ; and as 
the day selected for the enumeration was free from any extraordinary 
attraction to the City, there can be no doubt that the return furnishes a 
fair estimate of the average daily influx. Of the 706,621, the 
of this census of a day, 49 242 only, or less than one fourteenth, entered 
during the night, viz., between the hours of 11 P.M. and 7 AM, It is 
| bardly necessary to add that these numbers are altogether ve 

of the resident population. 











National Taste iv Watcu Ornamentation.—Who would imagine 
what particular designs are required for different countries? Such, 
however, is the fact. ‘ For France, the general style is a small bouq 
or a shield with a few flowers, with a very narrow border; the 
| either straight barley or a fancy pattern of engine-turaing. This is also 

the style for Italy. For Germany heavy ornaments with little 
turning. The Ruesian taste is corresponding, intermix:d with jewel 4 
| and enamelling. The Spaniard likes scriptural subjects, diversified with 
bull-fights. Turkey aad the East most admire flowers, and the 
cases are in general decorated both inside and outside with: these orna- 
ments. Naval subjects are the current taste of the North Ameri 
sometimes varied by gold digging scenes, Mexico and South America 
have also saints and scriptural subjects, intermixed, however, with baf- 
falo-hants and cock fights as their standing decoration.’’—Horological 





; 





A Frexce Covnset m an Enousn Court or Law.—The French 
journals state that M. —— >= going to Londoa to make a speech in 
French before an English , and they give some particulars of the 
cause ia which oe yee 4 is 
(or more probably tech) gentleman, while travelliog in Fraace for hie 
recreation, met at Nancy a Mile. Catherine Barthé, : 
over head and ears in love. He promised her marriage ag soon as he 
should come iato bis fortune, and she swore a lover's oath that she would 
never wed anotber. In 1793 Mr. Anderson, in consequence of bis having 
mixed himself up with the yy party, was obliged to fly from France. 
Catberine Burthé risked ber life in ting bim to leave the coun 
and she never saw him again for upwards of forty years. os 
long interval, however, Mr. Anderson never for a moment forgot his first 
and only love. From 1793 to 1814 he wrote her frequeat letters, all en- 
closing bank notes, at least so the goes; bat as he never got any 
answer, and does not seem to have koown her address, the statemen 
seems incredible. In 1816 Mr. Anderson came to France on purpose 
look for Catherine Burtbé, and spent a month at N: making inquiries, 
but without being able to learn anything about her. Io 1824 be sent an 
agent, who met with no better success, At last. in 1836. the persevering 

r. Auderson inserted an ad the Journal de Nancy, stating 
that if Catherine Barthé, or her heirs, would appl: 
they would hear of something to their advantage. 
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after some delay, was bronght to the atrention of the lady. She, it ap- 
shortly after the flight of her lover. bad left Nancy « cretly to bide 
the police, and bad taken refuge in Paris. There sbe married a M. 
Titon de la Neuville, who afterward: died, leaving ber a widow with three 
children. One of ber friends, who bad never beard ber maiden name, 
but happened to know that she came from Nancy, showed ber the adver- 
tiseement, whereupon she at once ted herself to the notary. From 
bim she learned that a very rich Boglishman wisbed to make over to her 
whatever part of bis fortuve she might stand in need of. A correspon- 
dence ensued between Madame de la Neuville and Mr. Anderson, which 
resulted in the latter coming to Paris. Henceforth they lived together 
fin very bandsome etyle, baving a mansion at Paris, and a cbAteau at Na- 
gentsar-Marne. Curiously enough, however, Mr. Anderson, in 1843, 
wade a will, in which Madame de la Neuville’s name is not mentioned, 
and by which be left the bulk of bis fortune to a nephew of his own name ; 
but by a will of later date he made Madame de Neuville his universal le- 
gatee, and appointed a F b his tor. The validity of this se- 
cond wil] bas been established in France, both by the tribunal of the first 
instance and by the court of appeal. But Mr. Anderson, the nephew, 
continues to dispute it in London, and it is for bim that M. Berryer is to 
tk fore the Court of Probate, the judge of which, it is said, tho- 
rougbly understands French. M. Malapert, a French advocate, will ap- 
pear for Madame de la Neuville. 














Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 596. 


By W. C. C., of New York. 
BLACK. 














WHITE. 
W hite to play and checkmate in four moves. 





So.orion To Prosiem No. 594. 











White. Black. 
1. PtoR4. B to B 3, best, 
2 P taxes B. K takes P. 
3. Rw KT. Kio KS 
4 Ktto K 3. dis. ch. K acywoere. 
6. Kt or R checkmates. 

Sotvrion To Prostem No. 595. 

1. Kt from Q 5to K7 P takes Kt. 
2 Kite QBS ch. P takes Kt. 
i dicho ch. PwQBse 
4 Qto RB eq , checkmate. 
B cccccccccgeccccsccscce: coves | Ktok« 
4 Q takes B, checkmate. 


Cuess Ireus.—Mr. T. Lichtenhein gained the Prize in the Pool Tournament 
of the N. Y. C. C. by scoring 8 games out of 12. Mr. Marache scored 6, and 
has one more to play. Mr. ¥.Perrin6. Mr. Thompson 4, and one to play. Mr. 
Schalz 4, and one to 





Metropolitan Hotel Recipes. 


“ Por a valuable consideration, we have furnished to J. R. StarvoRp: 
Practical Chemist, Oss Huspaep or ovg Cmoicest Reciras, the same 
being in constant use in our Hotel. ‘ 

“SIMEON LELAND & ©O., 
“ Metropolitan Hotel, Broadway, New York.” 





THE ABOVE RECIPES ARE 
For PRerarine axp Cooking VARIOUS KINDS OF 
Soups and Broths, 
Meats, Fish, and Poultry, 
Hash Stews, F: , Entrees, 
Sauces, and Pickles, 
In the latest French, English, and American styles. 
FOR MAKING SEVERAL KINDS OF 
Ptes, Pastry, Custards, Creams, Jellies, Ices, Bisc ul ts, 
Mufiins, Cakes, etc. 
FOR PREPARING AND PRESERVING 
Native and Foreign Fruits, 
And other matters of importance to ail Housekeepers. 








The above valuable Recipes have been added to 
J. BR. STAFFORD'S FAMILY RECEIPT BOOK. 


Which now con‘ains 250 of the most rare and valasble Recipes and Re- 
— ever published. The foduwing Practical Receipts may be found 
ja Bok. 


A Cheep Drug that forms a New Washing Com- 
mame. |: cu be bung t of aay d ugeist er at any couutry store, it 
ill save half the cust of soap, and more thaa haif the iavour of washing. 


How to Prevent Flannels frm ever sbrivkiog or changing 
their covour. 


What Dyspeptiecs should drink, and why. 
How to make Whitewash as durable as the generality of 
paint. 


How any one can make Rose Water without expense, 
and with but jitt’e troub ¢, and much better thau is u ually keps at the 
druggists. tora perfume, ur fur flavouriog pasiry, custards, creams, 
ete., it ia unequalled. 


In what direction of the Compass 4 bed should be placed 
that the ecoapan’ my «void sle- pressures Or any form ef arrvousness. 
The wond riul + fect of the owtinu .us electric current upon the Bervous 
Covditivn can be a: once de: ed \o the satief. cuun of any invalid or 
douover whe wil try. 


The kind of Bed tha! al! Rheumatic persons should sleep on. 


The Hair.—What to do to remove dandruff, to prevent the hair from 
fall.og, and w cause it to grow in is ostu: al cow ur, 


How to preserve any kind of Fence Posts or Sil's from 
decay. This isa cheap and excelient receipt. 


ow to make a very cheap and reliab!e Barometer that wil! 
MAT chauge of nae. A and wall 2ot Wear oul, 


Rot tn Potatoes.—The new method for which the Royal Srciety 
of Kng and awarded the prize. 1t is said to be an effeciual preventive 
for ali variedes aud ip aii suils. 


How to keep all kinds of Si'ks and Velvets without 
crea.iug or cracking, aod how Ww make old suk lovk like new. 

How to restore damaged Velvet, and how to take grease 
out vf BUKs aod stuffs. 


The New French Method of Making Bread. by which 
183 pounds of materi»| makrs 2634 vownds of superior bread that will 
keep muist and sweet loager whan vread made by avy of the usual 

Corn Bread, made afier the famous St. Charles receipe, and also the 
Virginia method. 

A Quick way of Churning Batter, ‘n any kind of a churn. 

Hard Times Padding.—A special favourite with all juveniles, 
quick made, cheap and pealiby. 

How to Keep F ggs fresh for six mouths without trouble, and 
without the use of any lume or gam. 

i} la Method of Curing Hams, 

—This py A, a lady member of ony | ibe most 
higbly re-pected famili:s in Virginia. 

The hook fa printed ia. Mig ef book paper. fs te 
sent free by mali fr iz deure {99 on ext dF amys. Agents of either 
vex wanted in every county. Address > 


J. R. STAFFORD, Practical Chemist, 


No. 442 Broadway, New York. 





—Match at Brooklyn: FP. Perrin 6, Horner 3, 

drawn games 5. ’ > 
The following bee fen amy AY the Ray z Knight's Game was 
recently played at the Chess Club by Mr. rand Mr. F. Dea- 
con. 

White (3.) Black (D.) White (8.) Black (D.) 
1P 4 PtoK4 18 KttoK B3 Kt to K BS 
2 KttoK B3 Kt to QB3 Bs gogh | t tks Q 

3 BQ Kts PwQR3 20 Kt to KRwKB2 
4 B tks Kt (a) rh 21 R tks Rtks R 

5 Castles toQ3 22 P tks R Kt to K Kté6 
sees Ktto K 2 23 PtoK BG Q 

7 BtoK Kt5 PtoK B3 24 KtoR2 KttoK R4 
8 BwiK3 BtoK Kt5 2 PtoK BT7ch K tksP 
9PweKR3 B tks Kt 26 Rto Bch K to Kt 3 (c) 
10 Q tks B Castles 27 KttoK B8ch KtoR3 
1l QKttoQ2 suk 28 PtoK Kt4 KttoK B3 
12 PwQBa 4 4 29 PtoK Ktich KtoR4 
re pot Ee PwK B4 30 KttoK6 Rt Q2 
M4 PtK Ba PtssK BP 31L P tks Kt P tks P 
sian Ktto K Kt3 32 R tks P RtoK2 
16 B tks B P tks B 33 K to Kt3 ProQ Kt4 
WQwKR5() QtoK4 34 PtoK R4 And Black resigned. 





(Notes by Mr. Boden.) 

(a) By taking the Kt st this jancture, White allows his opponent at once to 
obtain an equal game.—(b) Well played, and nicely followed up also.—(c) A 
rash venture, which tarns out as might be expect 

White's fourth move of B tks Kt is a novelty, and we are disposed to think it 
worthy of consideration. White for his sixth move might have played P to 
gt following it ap with P to K 5, obtainiog a fine attack. The conclusion 

the game is beautifully conducted by Mr. Schroder.— Chess. 











OLD RYE WHISKEY. 
WISH To C4LL THE ATTENTION OF GENTLEMES WHO DESIRE AN AL- 
OUHOLIC beverage, 'o the merits of our OLO WHIXKEY—not an article known 
by any inflated ti'le—hut to she emple, of t style WHI-~KEY, real y h-vieg ege sufficient to 
it, Ce with my the! ral anvqaity. We bave bern exgaged many 


dist Ling and dealing i ‘ 
eanvot be pat in the purty of imported Seedlioa atoms sas Seine cumsineed Saas velaasen 
confine © 





ly. we have de-ermived to 
are-lves exclusive y tothe sale of OLD WHISKEY. We we T ship to any resp nei 
bie party . aed If avon tra’ the not give se isfactinn, it may be returned 
at our doing #0 We expect a tir trial will be given. © guaraniee ail 
Whi-key +old by us iree frum anv flavour rot the result of careful disuilation. The quali 
will ot outeide ‘he barrel. Prices for upifurm grades, 60c., '0e. »nd “i 


irregular io ong. $1 & pose b 
— pur ag 3s, Gi 68, Gt 6, $2 00, aud $2 Sv, per gallon.—Piease send refer 


CLABAUGH & GRAFF, 
38 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE TUE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


That ba 
eee te ce ae nant hare now im Store, a Complete Assortment of New Goods 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 








SUMMER. 


w BEG ATTENTION TO THE FACT THAT OUR STOCK OF SUMMER CLOTH. 
IN is now ready. 
Th embraces all the latest and most desirable fabrics of this and the foreign markets, which 
are gotten up with all the taste and style of our well known manafacture. 
Priame eo toe a nie importations ofall desirable farnisbinc gonds, shirts, de 
Prices house in 
a aaa the trade, g the ‘edged superiority of 


DEVLIN, HUDSON & CO. 








JAMES MERCHANT TAILOR, 
S45 BROADWAY, OSE DOOR ABOVE BLEECKER, 


ht Ae pte peed or AND 
feseren cramer ea a 


Wosecare and 


MAC Y’S CLEARING SALE. 


R. H. MACY, 
Nos. 204 and 206 Sixth Avenue. 
CLOSING SALE FOR JUNE, 1860. 
Lace Mantilla Goods. 


C4“ ALL OUR LACE MANTILLAS, FROM $5 to $15. 
Closing al! our Lace Sha wis, from $5 w $2). 
Crosing all our Lace . trom $5 0 $10, 
Closing al! our Shaw! Points, from $5 10 $lu. 
Closing a}! oar Manilla Centres, {rm $2 50 to $8, 
Closing a!) our Pusher Flounciog Laces, from 5a. to $5 a yard. 


All bought at less than cost of importation, and I am elosing them at much below value. 
RB. H. MACY, Nos. 204 and 206 Sixth Avenue. 





LACE COLLARS AND LACE TRIMMINGS. 


Cue ALL OUR POINTE APPLIQUE COLLARS LESS THAN COST. 
Closing all our Hopiioa Uollars less aan enst. 


Closing 10,000 yards narrow Siack Thread 
Clos'ng 2,000 yards English Thread Lace, finger-wide, at 3s. 
Closing Vaienciennes Laces from ls. « yard up. 


BR. H. MAOY, Nos. 204 and 206 Sixth Avenue. 





WIDE PUSHER SHAWL LACES. 
BLACK PUSHER LACES, $1,25'0 $1.50 8 vard, 
T-4 and 6-4 Biack Pusher Laces, $1,25 10 $1,10. 
These goods cost three \imes the money (o import, and are much under value. 
R. H. MACY. 





BASQUE AND SLEEVE NETS, CLOSING, 


Came #00 PIECES SLEEVE NETS FROM Is. A YARD UP. 
Closing 500 pieces Ggured ets ior basques. 
pes, &c., at very low prices. 
1,00u pairs Gae lace sleeves from 4s. to 10s. 


BR. H. MACY, Nos. 204 and 206 Sixth Avenue. 





CLOSING OUT ALL OUR VEILS. 
R™ THREAD VEILS CLOSING FROV Fe a MUCH UNDER PRICE. 


thread bordered is, from 


_R. H. MACY, Nos. 204 and 206 Sixth Averue. 





GREAT REDUCTIUN ON CRAPE AND MOURNING GUODS. 
‘a gue Collars, c'os'ng at 2s. 
En 


ae ars, Clueipg at 3s. 
Crepe Collars, ching at 4 
0 English Crape Sets, cloning a: 6s. 7s. 8s. 128. 


BR. H. MACY, Nos. 204 and 206 6th Avenue. 





GREAT REDUCTION IN THE LINEN HANDKERCHIEF 
DEPARTMENT. 
dozen Ladies’ Linen Handker ch: at 12a. per dozen, 
2,000 Ly an fefs, closing worth $2 


e 5. 

— Uambric, Handkerchieis, closing at 1s, 64., 2s., 3s. 
1,000 dozen Latics’ Embroidered and H. filtehed Linen Cambrie, (F; Be 4s. each. 
FO eT dee en eee ten Dn ee “ee See 

gen Ladi-s’ Embroidered . ti coed Linen Cempric, (Freuch,) 
to $10 exch. full # per rent. lows r than their cost of imrorta: ww 1m, Bes., 8,64, 
$o decen hoses On Se ere fonts fs, cl ing a 4+., 6a., Sa.. each. 
100 dozea bem s* Moura ng Linen Hantk~reh frm 3s. ve 10s. each, 
25 dozen Misse*’ hem +titeved . orn Handk-rchi-fs, (2s. a dozen. 
609 cozen Gens’ Linen Hanteerrtiefs clo ing at Is.. Is. 6d, 20c.. 28 . Bs., 4s. each. 
100 dewen Gents’ Linen hem stitched at Ss.. 4e., Se., Gn, a. 
ee aus aan 5, 1 
) 


each. 
dozen Gents’ coloured border, from Is. 6d., to 4s. 
RB. H. MACY, Nos. 204 and 206 6th Avenue. 








Lf | eee THIS GREAT CLOSING OUT SALE WILL CONTINUE THROUGH 
week. 
= R. H. MACY, Nos. 004 and 206 6th Avenue. 








AN IMPORTER’S STOCK OF MANTILLAS 
WILL BE SOLD AT RETAIL, 
FOR THE NEXT 30 DayYs, 


BY 
BULPIN, GREGSON & BEBLLIOTT, 
FORMERLY 
GEORGE BULPIN, 
aT 
Ne. 361 BROADWAY, 


Two doors be'ow Taylor's, 
AT PRICES NEVER BEFORE HEARD OF. 





BorPiy, GREGSON & ELLI 
RESPBOTFULLY ANNOUNCE 
TO THE LADIES OF NEW YORK 
that, having been favoured with instructions from the consignees of several of the’ most 
eminent fabricators of 
PUSHER and FRENCH LACE MANTILLAS, 
Burnous, Points, &c., 
to offer for sale the balance of their season's consigaments—preferring this course to a conth 
nuance of the recent terrible slaughter in the auction rooms—they will open their 
SPACIOUS AND WELL-KNOWN WAREROOMS, 
WHICH 4RE NOW 
EXCLUSIVELY DEVOTED TO WHOLESALE, 
For Thirty Days Only, 
TO THE RETAIL PUBLIGO, 
when an opportunity will be offered for purchasing really elegant and costly 
Pusher and French Lace, 
Burnous, Points and Mantillas, 
Suk and Cloth Dusters, 
Mantelets D’Kte, &e., &e. 
at prices merely nominal, compared with intrinsic value. 
A perusal of the following invoice is respectfully requested, many of the articles being 
the products of the looms of 
MESSRS. DOIGNIN, FILS & ISAACS, 
the most celebrated manufacturers in France: 
1,197 French Lace Sinzle Flounced Mantillas, at.............ccceccccveceeeeses ss 
852 French Lace larger in size, Mantillas, at.... 
350 French Lace, deeper founced, Man‘illas, at...... 
1,080 French Lace, still deeper flounced, Mantillas, at... 
762 Freneb Lace bandsome two-flounce’ Mantillas, at. 
640 French Lace, still hundsomer, Mantilias, at...... 
510 Black Lace Burpous, at................+ 
625 Extra Lace Burnous, at... 
520 Black Lace Points, at.. 
415 Black Lace Points, at.. 














EGaaeaiSana 


$08 Extra rich Double Sultamas, at............cccccsseveesecscesceceeeseseces 

In addition to the above, and with a view to give increased attraction to this sale, will be 
included a superb assortment of 

NEW SUMMER CLOTH GARMENTS, 
RICH BLACK SILK MANTILLAS, 
and a full line of elegant 

SUAMER TRAVELLING SUITS 

all at simila:ly attractive prices. 


BULPIN, GREGSON & ELLIOTT, 
(Pormeriy Geo, Bulpin,) 
No. 461 Broadway. 








MANTILLAS! wah MANTILLAS |! 
BRODIE 
WILL 
ON THURSDAY, JUNE Tth. 
MAKE 
ANOTHER MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY, 
In 
MANTLES, 
AT HIS NEW STORE, 
UNDER 
THE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 
CORNER OF 
TWENTY THIRD STREET, 
AND AT 
His Well Known Stand, 
No. 300 CANAL STREET, 


NEW YORK. 





N. B. 
THE BEDOUIN WRAPPER, 
MADE IN BOTH 
SILK AND ZEPHYR CLOTH, 
IS ATTRACTING GREAT ATTENTION, 
MISSES’ AND LADIES’ CLOAKS MADE TO ORDER, 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 


DKINKEKS OF 
Congress Water, 


M° SPURIOUS MINERAL WATER IS 8OLD AS “CONGRESS WATER,” 

by unprincipled persons or counterfeiters, wiio, when they dare not use that name, call 

it “ Saratoga” Water, “Saratoga” being only the name of the town where the epring is 
98 Cedar Street, New York City, 


situated. 
To protect the public from such impositions, we have all our Corks 
9 
© 
¥ 
CLARKE & WHITE. Te 
Lists of dealers who procure Congress Water for their sales direct from our house, are kept 


branded thus aa 

Any not having those words and letters on the Corks are Counterfeit ; 
at our office for the purpose of distribution to those who desire to purchase 
GENUINE CUNGKESS WATER 





and the Purchaser should prosecute the Seller for swindling. 
Orders will receive prompt attention if addressed to us at our South- 
ern Depot of Congress Water, 


in their own c&w,. 


CATARACT WASHINC MACHINE. 
‘xhibition 


and Salrsroom removed to No. 404 Broadway, 





BAST SIDE NEXT ABOVE BROOME STREET. 
HE ONLY WASHING MACHINE THAT STANDS THE TEST OF USE —WASHING 
done it rubbing and without wear on the clothing. Housekeepers are invited to 
call and try for themselves. 
PRICES, $1%, $14, AND $16. 
SULLIVAY & HYATT, 
ors and Manufacturers. 
N.B.—Whoilesale orders received at our office, 5@ BEEKMAN STRERT. 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS AND ARMS. 
Ulinton Hali, Astor Piace, New York. Sena for pamphbieis. 








sSTEAM™. 
NEW YORK, SOUTHAMPTON, AND HAVRE. 
T= VANDERBILT EUROPEAN LINE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIPS SAIL 
between New York, Svuthampton «od Havre. 


Prom New 






VANDERBILT. Capt. P. E. lefevre... 


S. P. Orifen......... 
Dash aie, Godin. sonmneag, Seps Mocccccccccee 
Thane eye Rave, water ee es biel icone ele te ae 
este ase ak 
a RIGHT 





. WAINW 
RK 12 
aed a 4¢0. A at., Loadue, 
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“$500,000 BIGHT PER CENT. 
LAND GRANT MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD CO. 
TEXAS pIvEston ) 


Secured by 8 mortgage upon one hundred and six (106) miles of rail road, and ite appurte- Th FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE APF AIRS OF THIS COMPANY IS PUB 
neorpo 


the estimated cost of $2,920,000, and upon seven hundred and sixty-eight thousand 
wees veres of valuable land, are now offered to the public as one of the most desirable 
and reliable securities at present in (he marke'. 

The Road 
fe the Tezas Division of the great trunk line which, within twelve to eighteen months, wil 
eonnect Houston, Galves on and every important point in Texas, with New Orleans. and, in 
@ommunication with the lines running North and already completed, place New York within 
” 


of Houston. 
The Bonds 

Wil be redeemable on Ist November, 1878, bear 8 per cent. in'erest ; coupons payable sem!- 

geoually, on ist May and Ist November, in the City of New York 
Ap additions! secarity for prompt payment of the Cups pendion the completion of the 
Road, are mortgaged Ce ectal trust deed «of land, together with towa 

‘and individually denoted vs js, at present val at Sur 
prospectu-es. copies of charter, trust dees, land grauts, and every information, 
many be had on application to 





- 





©, CONGREVE & sow No 6 Fine Boor 
= SON & MORKISUO 
ain we iam Street, Merchent’ 's Exchange. 





UNITED STATES ‘TRUST COMPANY, 
No. 48 WALL STREET, 
BANK OF NEW YORK BUILDING, SECOND FLOOR 








Capital............ $1,000,000 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
By order of any Court in the State ve percent 
From py or corporations for 4 period of six months, or lc onger ‘ee per cent 
Pive days’ notic Jour per cent, 





ta may be ase and withdrawn at any time, and ¢ will ‘be entitled to interest for the 
Whole ui th y remaia with the Company. 
ey ‘Raminiat trators, or Trustees of Estates, and Females anaccustomed to the | 
on of business, as well as Religious and Benevoleat Lastiiutions, will find this Com- 
pany a convenient dep sitory for money 


TRUSTEES. 
JOSEPH LAWRENCE, President. 
PRTER oon B. F. WHERLWRIGHT, DANIEL PD. LORD, 





DH. ABwOLD CHARLES EF. BILL, THOMAS W. PEARSALL, | 
Boral F HELP! WILLIAM TUCKER, WILLIAM H. MAOY, | 
HN crt “Aw WILSON G. HUNT GEORGE T. ADEX, 


AN Tat: & MULLER, CALEB 0. HALSTED, 
JAMES SUYDA é 


: NSEND, 
WILLIAM 8. HERRIMAN, | 
THOMAS BLOCOMB, 7 y- 


SHEPHERD KNAPP, ED » MORGAN, JAS, 8. SEYMOUR,’ Auburn. 
GREENE C. BRONSON, CLINTON GILBERT, R. H. WALWORTH, Saratoga 
JOHN J, PHELPS, JOHN JACOB STOR, Jr. 


JOUN A. STEWART, Secretary. 





REMITTANCES. 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. | 





BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 8 


NATIONAL BANK OF SCUTLAND. 
SEAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, | 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE IN | 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND, or WALES, 


Issued by 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 


BILLS ON LONDON 
F SUMS TO SUIT PURC WaAsERs, AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT oti 


DAYS’ SIGHT, For Sa) 
WARD, CA MPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 


M. MORGAN & BONS, | 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, | 








| 
Ieeue Letters of Credit to Travellers, available in all parts of 
the World. 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


JOHN MUNROE & CoO. 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.6 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
qr. GERCSLAB LETTERS © CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 





| 

a | 

SWITZERLAND, RUSSIA. 
-TALY, 8w 


HOLLAND, PORTUGA 
ERPs meta ‘i oar 
SPALN, EDEN. 
ALSO OF 
CONGTANTINGPLE. Oatrao 


BEYRovrT, t 

STizaNpeia JERUSALEM, ae., | 
Omiice In New York, No. 8 Wall Street. | 

| 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
B AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN RXC HANGE IS PROVIDED 
, Collected free of 


is 
SoU SS cote srontes, ond bi Parchaand and collected of Kngiand, Ireland, Sootane 
iG FRROUSSON, 








xo 29 William Street, New York. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 


RS 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STRERTS, NEW YORE 
1880) 


. 
Cireular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &o. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 


No. 560 Wall Street, New Vork, 
aU Lnereee 4 pny aad FOR TRAVELLERS, AVATLABLE IN ALL PARTS 
I of the world thro: 








Go eee. RorascuiLo’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, and | 
ir Cattapendeoee 





RICHARD BELL, ASE MBN aL. 
J.RAB. 23 BANE Street, New York, | 
R 598 SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
Bank of a and its Branches in Canada, in cums to suit Pure! 
atne oe Sterling Exchange, 
or Collected. | 





WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
BR. ¥. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway N. Y., 
Fass ans EXPRESS TO CALIFORNL 4, papeor r.4 THE SANDWICH IB | 
—— by the Mail Steamers of the bib and Wh of each } 
Oregon, the Sandwich ae | 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
;* NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, ’ 
tty COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN- 
‘ try and Abroad. 





D. WALWORTH, Att'y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 





| 
} 





BR, RICHARDSON, Attorney and © llor, Covington, Ky. 


J. W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsi 








— LS | Cash Capital 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING pPcnipey oe 

Undersigned received the FIRST PReeren for the above 

constantly on hand a iarge and well-assoried shook c of RODS, Aariviciat 

4 PLING, An., he, of every variety, which he ls able to supply ca tne most libe. 
THOMAS H, BATE, 7 Warren Street, New York. 


B. B—Paientee of he new SERPENTINE SPINN 
smen to be the best Bait for Trolling coer invented. = eae 


DELLUC'S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF CALISAYA BARK. 


A™ DELICIOUS TONIC CORDIAL, PREPARED WITH THE BEST PERUVIAN BARK. 
is of great benefit to persons debilitated by Fevers, Dyspepsia and o her diseases, 
and ane fiadiepeesethe use to persons going in Fever and Ague distric’ 

Pa ae It can be taken after meals as a 
@ the signature of the sole manufacturers, 

DELLUC & CO., 
FRENCH DISPENSING CHEMISTS, 

635 Broadway, 3 doors below Bleecker St. 


F. HA SKELL'S KRBSTITUTOR.—Prize of the World, yesteres 
Cc. ear ha erigign! ov: colour, prevents hair falling, ies ie growth, remo 
Sever, jtehing, imples on the head, tik bentnaee, erysipe’ fas; it mokes hair 
wot and ¢ ay p— Lt 2 t: contain no get an Price $l per bottle, or wree 
inflamed ea, earach: db 
tthe dum tri! Posse a tet kee ke ee 8 


ROGER'S CITRATE OF MAGNESIA, IN POWDER. 


HE BEST ALTERATIVE IN THE WORLD—For coolt the 
TT blood, sick headache. bilious affection, sickness of the stomach, and all complaints inet- 
jy Swe Bprivg and Becumer season. 11 affords imm. diate relief after 7 yy or ¢rinki 

a fr te Ab economica, oatime for Saratoga Waters as & cooling Nother will 
Sreie the ws + ; HA LA <fo—, they bag nn | ye. he eat ne | Je 
Properties. to the agnesia. Ask {. 
ns, in wider 4! 
ms, 4m pow de r=) zo other. Only 95 cents LS bottle. For sale by 











*, asthe best pre- 
most agreeable Cordial. Brevy botUe must 








e 





hasers. | 
and Notes, and Drafts, payable in Canada par. | t 


| income from @ moderate estate. 


INSURANCE. 


HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS, 





” OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL 8ST. 
New Yor, Octoner 28, 1859. 


tng in conformity with the requirements of the lth Section of the Act of its I 










a on unexpired risks on the 4th October, 1858.........-++-++++ $250,280 2 
Premiums received during the year to 4th Oct’r, 1859, on 
Marine Risks $948,304 18 
Inland “ - 508 
Fire 2 -» 95,964 OT 1,025,167 09 
Total Amount of Premiums. .......... . 6. seceececeeeeeeed $1, 24,447 29 
Amount of Reseed Premiums during the yes. . 
ro Premiums. 
Net Earned Feenten peeccerccscseseveesscoocees 
Losses during the same peri 


On Marine Risks aed Sovings, BB.)o000 ceserccesecces 
i nland ° 





$493 366 40 
79,949 SL 573,315 91 


Zz 
¢ 
~ 
7 

= 
§ 
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The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1859, were as follows, viz :-— 















Real Eetate and Bonds and Mortgages...........--00sceceeeees $583,500 00 | 

a) Loans on Soke, accrued Interest on Bonds and t Mortgages } 
4 Loans, Rents of Real aatate, Salvages, &c.. ° a re » 
epnsoasegeneoosenene 7 7 

Bills Receivab! 576 7 | 
Premium Accounts not yet collected 0,41 2 

Scrip of sundry Mutus! Insurance Companies (including $15,354 of 

the Company's own scrip) estimated _™ 990 50 | 

" | 

. | 

| 


se | Board of Trustees have this day directed that a Dividend of Interest to ist November 
1859 be declared ry SLX PER CENT. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payabie on | 


and after that da 


Also, that a Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers with the Com- 
pany, on their terminated Premiams of the past year, be issued after the Ist January next. 

It is further ordered r the whole remaining were of the year 1852 and os bb. t a 7 | 
4 be redeemed IN CASH after the lst January next, the interest thereon 

doy one hereby canta an amount of casumeatel profits of over ONE MILLION OF 


wo aa redemption, there will be no outstanding Scrip of an issue prior to the year 
855. 


By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. | 
MOSES H. GRINNELL, LOUIS LORUT. ALEX. M. LAWSEROR, | 
ROSWELL SPRAGUE, H’Y. B. NETLSON, sons A. ISELIN | 
OLIVER SLATE, Jr., JOHN WHITEHEAD, EDWIN pBARTLETT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, WM. H. NEWMAN, ELIAS P ERT. 
DRAKE MILLS, paver. A. Ana G HONGE. o ‘honton, 
G. WINTHROP GRAY, CHAS. H. RSHALL, U. | 


J JosEPH FOCLRE Je” = Peot R PYN 
FREDERICK G. FOsTER, JACOB R. NEVIU c 

IER, yoskPH GAILLARD, Jn, SAMURL M. 
SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, ¥. STRACHAN. JOSEPH V. ONATIVIA, 
SIMON DE VISBER. 
A. B. NEILSON, President. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
Wh, H. avi, Seeretary. 
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U. 8S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ACTHORIZED CAPITAL, £%,000,000 STERLING. | 
HE UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
by Fire, on Buildings, Merchandise, Household Furniture, &c., &e., at the usual rates. 
Losses adjusted in New York, and promptly paid, without reference to London. 
A Special Fand of $150,500 
eld by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, im accordance with he 


hi 
law of the State. 
New York Trustees. 

CALEB 0. HALSTED, President Manhattan Bank. 
SCHUYLER LIV INGSTON, Firm of Barclay & Livingston. 
WATTS SHERMAN, Duncan, Sherman & Co. 

New York Directors. 

Rosert Havrpock, 


Somme Bewsox, J. De Pevster Ocpex, 


Coppinetox, =. A. Kune, Jossra Stvuak’ 
Siras K. Everett, C. Meetta, Eowaagp D. Sraacve, 
James Han Gro. B. Monewoop. Bens. M. Warrtoce. 





Bessamin A, Mumrorp, R. 
and Agent, 
GEORGE ADLABD. wntt's . al Agen 


STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOMK STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 


Joseru 8. Hawxuns, 





This Company Insure, he Loss or Damage by FIRE, 
nd 
Dwelling Houses cy ships tn Post, Jeores and Mer- 





chandise, 
On the most favourable terms. ll losses will be immediately adjusted and promptly paid 
Directors. 
Freperice R. Les, Dentow Prarsatt, ALrReD Moons, 
Saucei Wiitets, Cuartes J. Dover, ye *, Lorn, 
z0 A. ALYORD, 7 BLAack, 
Apa W. Srizs, Joun R. Paxton, D Rasveene, 
Everett, Groner L. Ossoax is Apragaus, M.D. 
Epwis Pierson, Sauce, Weexs, SuoTweLt, 
Joun A. Deveac, Henry Surevos, Coryeuivs B. Timpson, 
Haar J. Bowsn Anpae Fromeyt, Jauzs Homes. 


Josera H. Gopwts, 
FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 


SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 
Benjamin J. Pents, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital and Accumulation, 
1,000,000. 





DEPOSITED WITH THE COMPTROLLER FOR THE SECURITY OF ALL POLicy | 
| HOLDERS. 


$100,000, 
HIS COMPANY, BEING CONDUCTED BY A BOARD OF DIRECTORS OWNING 








stock in the Company, ha | advantage of the stock plan of management, with the mu- 
al feature of sharing the profits of the bus ‘ness without being liable to assessment. The tri 
ennial Svinend of grote ‘of this Company has resulted - a bonus or addition to the policy of | 


more than F recent, on the whole premium paid. 

TEE DIVIDEN S ARE® PAID IN THE LIFETIME OF THE ASsSU RED, thus aiding | 
them to pay future premiums. 

Premiums may be paid annually, semi-annually or quarterly, wher 
| and the annual premium — punts to $40, or over, from # to 50 per 
| five years, be paid by not 

ferene insured may visit Europe in first class vessels, without extra charge, at 
of the y 









policy is for life, 
may, for the first 





1 seasons 


Policies will be prgated payable at death, or on attaining one agent fled age, by which he 
secures the benefit of a Savings Bank and Life Insurance combi 
The Company grants Annuities, and enables persons of advanced y age to realize a very large 


N. D. MORGAN, Pres 
WEMPLE, Secretary. P ident. 
AM DUBOIS, M.D., Medical Exam!ner. 

NOLDS & VAN SCHAIUK, Attorneys and Counsel. 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY | 
|S’ property balling she apne pee kinds of person- | 
property, ps in their cargoes, on terms as low as 
consistent with the secusity of the insurers and the insured. ” 


XBR 
REY 











DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 


Joszra B. Vanycm, Marti Bares, Jr., Grisgrr 8. Bescxmay, 
LaonarD APPLEBY, Dupuy B. Fuuier, Joun C. Henperson, 

| Pap’ « H. Woxcorr, Cuarces L. Voss, Lorrain Freeman, 

| Wiwiam K. STRone, Wansren DeELano, Jr., Epwarp Macomssr 
Moszs TaYLor, Hawry V. Borer, Warsow EB. Cass, 


~— B. Vanycm, Jr, Cuances BE. ArPiesy 
Jas. Lon. Gaauax, Jr., Samu. 
Gustavus A. Conover, ae R. Mcizvarve, 
DWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT ©. RATHBONE. Assist. Sec’ y. 


ae len hecieaanatiel | induced the p 
UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. | 

| eluding gas. Connected with ‘the house, immediately oining the Pariour isa Restaurant 

| for ies and Gentlemen, where all the delicacies of the season will be served at prices 


OCEAN HOUSE, 
NEWPORT, R. ff. 


Messrs. KERNER & BIRCH 
AVE MUCH PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING TO THEIR NUMEROUS FRIENDS 
and the P-tblic that the great success which rewarded their exertions last season, at 
the OCEAN HOUSE, and the flattering testimonial which they received, have indueed them 
to take it for a further term of two years. The house has been renovated, the piassas 
relaid, and various internal improvements made. A new system of ventilation and drain- 
age bas (at great cost) been introduced, and the surrounding grounds beautifully orn 
mented with trees, shrabs, fowers, dc. Messrs. KERNER & BIRCH have determined that 
the house shall be kept, io every respect, as a first-class house (as a branch of the Claren- 
don,) and they will spare no exertions to render it such. In conclusion, they beg to render 
their thanks for the liberal patronage and support which they received last season, and feel 
confident that the season of 1360 will prove the most brilliant that Newport has ever expe- 
rienced. 
HELMSMULLER’S CELEBRATED GERMANIAN ORCHESTRA, so deservedly popu. 
lar at Newport the last fourteen seasons, has been engaged exclusively for the Ocean House. 
In compliance with the wish of several families, the House will be opened on the 19¢h, 
instead of the 28th June, 
A plan of the building can be seen, and rooms engaged, at the Clarendon Hotel, New 
York. 








PAVILION AT GLEN COVE, L. 1. 
Will Open Monday, 18th June. 
HIS HOUSE, FOR ITS COMMODIOUSNESS, SHADED LAWNS, BATHING 
Grounds, and Fine Drives, is un+urpassed. 

a. Jommunications three Umes a-day (except Sundays) by Steamboats. Good Stabling for 
orses. 

Rooms may be engaged at the Madison Square Hotel, of which this house is a branch. 

Wm. Weexs, he {.rmer owner of the propert y will give bis time and attendance to the 


| Mr. 
wacts of the guests. 


JOHN L. MOORE, Proprietor. 


BIXBY'S HOTEL, 
No. 834 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
HIS HOTEL IS KEPT ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. ROOMS ARE FURNISHED 


in the best manner. Guests are charged for Rooms only, leaving them at liberty of 
taking their meals in the house or not. 


MEALS SERVED AT ALL HOURS OF THE DAY. 
DANIEL BIXBY. 








JONES HOUSE. 
NO. 734 AND 736 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


INNER AND SUPPER SERVED IN PRIVATE ROOMS, AT ALL mouns, FOR 
parties of Gentlemen and es, in a style not excelled in this country. 


WINES, LIQUORS, AND SEGARS, 
of the finest quality and most costly brands. 
GEORGE PIERIS (of St. Nicholas Hotel,) Proprietor. 


DONBGANA HOTEL 
NOTRE DAME STREET, 
MONTREAL. 


ST. LAWRENCE HOTEL, 


POAewat AND EIGHTH STREET.—THIS NEW ABD COMMODIOUS HOTEL IS 
w open for the senaption < of permanent and transient guests, and will be cond: 
on the plan. The want of a 
‘prepet ‘or to establis! a the meas on the following liberal! scale; Single 
cents; Parlour, $1 per day ; Single Rooms for Gentlemen, by the week, $2 50 and $3, in- 





G. #. Pope. 








that will suitall, With a Recon’ & knowledge of my position and strict attention the 
wants of my guests, I hope to rece liberal share of patronage. J. H. GOODWIN, 





TO FARMERS AND OTHERS. 
CATTLE PLAGUE. 
A PREVENTATIVE I8 OFFERED, 


| SO SURE AND 80 SUCCESSFUL, 


| That administered to disinfected Cattle ts a sure Preventative, 


WE DO NOT ADVERTISE THIS AS A CURE. 

BUT WE DO CLAIM FOR IT THE POWER OF 
Preventing the Disease 

FROM ING EVEN ON THE SAME FARM. 


PRICE: 
PACKAGES OF 20 POWDERS... 
PACKAGES OF 0 POWDERS... 
PACKAGES OF 100 POWDERS 


Whth Full Directions. 








| ADDRESS, 
J.M. PEARSON & CO, 


54 GREAT JONES 8T., New York, 





Dr. J. H. RAE’S 
ELECTRO MAGNETIC REMEDIES, 


FOR PILES, RHEUMATISM, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, FITs, 
| AND FEMALE DISEASES. 


DR. J. 3. RAB'S 
Down Town Consulting Office, 
| 54 GREAT JONES 8T. 
| UPTOWN OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
72 WEST 22d STREET. 


GUANO. 


EB WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION OF GUANO DEALERS, PLANTERS AND 
Farmers to the article which we have on hand and for 


i FORTY PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 





} ont which we a to be poupestan to ae Guano or fertilizer manufactur- 
| Qd im this country. This Guano te 1m: by WM. H. ween, Bot New York from from Jarvis’ 
ry Bakers’ I-la Manda a tbe “SUUTH I Pac trie OCEAN,” is sold senuine and pure as 
satisf: y of our oar promfaen: Farmers, and anal- 


tasted by 
zed by the most eminent and popular Agricultural 
be seen by our circulars) a large per centage of 
BONE oo OF LIME — wee pee eng ACID, 

| and other animal organic Yielding ammonia sufficient pty abun- 
| dant crops, besides poeta a Siiiie the ~ It can bef Baas pot 

| of burnin, SS ak ot ia Se oe ao ayes bathe + 

tiliaers ; ‘taining a great degree ure it it to grow in @ healthy con- 

| dition, and as experience has proved PREE ort INSECTS For orders in any quantity 

it neg | hee ge cor te) or pamp fall p - $—~ —4 

ut farmers, ap 


and found to contain (as will 





JOHN B. SARDY, Agent. 
No. 58 South Street, corner of Wail st.. New York City. 
GUNS! GUNS!! GUNS!!! 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 19 Matden Lane, N. Y¥. 
| IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 





Mili &e., 
} FULL pasoesnent OF GUNS OF THE BEST MAKERS SOLE AGENTS 
| p- we United Sates for WILLIAM GREENER’S CELEBRATED LAMINATED STEEL 


OLLOWATYT'S PAS — A ee me all Climates riettere trom 
very region of the earth, the most ae a wavelena, > 





tadlieh the fact tha: in all climates mabe oenlistes | ies kon famous Pills are specific 
- BRADFORD, Jr, for Bulious Diseases, Dyepepais, and ” = Comptainta. vceun 
sold at (he manufactories, oo M doa Lane, New York, and No. 244 Strand, London ; 
| and by all druggisis, at 25 cents, 6245 —~ and $1 per box. 


N . 
HE extraordinary ¢ efficacy of Lt SARSAPARILLA, »S all 








he * it ts very emolieat and healing in ‘0 be had of pence Sanenlie, | 
aod of the manufacturers, : 


J. ©, HULL'S SONS. 32 Park Row, New York. 





Cres HAN &c.—Certal ure HEGEMAN 
& 00. uth Gi, 

Pesmunele eicenite, core eS Se. 
N IT ee ex ee ee 





pone ND Pow ont EXO td Sermon ers toe 2 +t 


cases of Scrotala, brysipeias, ¢ e Disorders, and 

| pinto would appear almost incredible, were not such mee eures of occurrence 
certified by as of undoubted truth and respectability, establishing etcoase 
fest that in this class of oan oe an alterative 6 a. 
gent vi y many years’ experience can produce bap- 

} | Plest results by iis administra ton and therefore use |: x confidence. 
for sue oy A. B. & UD. SAN Da. Dregginn, lw Pal won Sweet, New York. Sold also by 

| druggists generally. 





Loc —* AED DRAMATIC TueTR ‘CTION will 
| Boces “A or private instrucious at 5 room 18 rotate fell Axon sor Pince Ar 
ry ee “es Parties attended at their residences. 





EGEMAN, & co.s C 
EX res pae a prepared Sem osha Pita ee aus ea ewe 





i 
: 
| 





Liver Ol, war 2} 


YOUNG & PROPRIETORS, 


4. ARBRE. 


OFFICE, NO. 16 STREET 





